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T: Commission for the Year 2000 presented its final 
report to President Lloyd H. Elliott on May 16, 1985. 
The introduction states, ‘‘The final report...contains the 
Commission’s recommendations on the steps that should 
be taken to achieve the University’s goals for increasing 
quality in all programs, schools, and colleges.’’ 

Since the presentation, what steps have been taken to 
start achieving the quality spoken of throughout the 
report? Many—according to Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Roderick S. French and University Associate Pro- 
vost Marianne R. Phelps. But, as French prefaces, “I 
think the most important thing to remember is that 
although the report has become a focus for the discussion 
of coordinated academic planning throughout the univer- 
sity, the report is a kind of broad, directional map that we 
intend to follow, but that will be modified through subse- 
quent experience.” 

One of the Commission’s recommendations was that 
the university develop a formal planning process. Pro- 
gram evaluations by departments and schools, and coor- 
dination of academic, facilities and budget planning will 
play key roles in this process. In fact, the process has 
already resulted in certain changes. 


è Regarding enrollment planning, recruitment goals have 
been systematically redefined for each of the five under- 
graduate divisions. As a result, the 1986 incoming fresh- 
man class is significantly smaller than the previous two 
classes. French explains, ‘‘We can expect, over a period of 
time, to raise the level of qualifications of students com- 
ing to GW, thus making it more attractive to the highly 
motivated ones.” 


© The reorganization of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs recommended by the Commission is cur- 
rently under study. Already, however, funds have been al- 
located to support the Council on International Studies 
called for in the report; SPIA Dean Maurice East will 
chair the Council, which will be established this summer. 
“This could be a key step toward coordinating, highlight- 
ing and extending the amount of international activity 
across the university,’’ comments Phelps. 

Additionally, the Study Abroad Programs of Colum- 
bian College have been transferred to SPIA, and this fall, 
Latin American Studies will follow the same route. And, 
in an effort to place all language studies in one school, 
East Asian Language and Literatures and English for In- 
ternational Students will be transferred to Columbian 
College from SPIA. 


e A new Center for Information and Resources in the 
Center for Academic and Administrative Computing was 
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established this past fall. ‘“This addition will dramatically 
extend the Center’s ability to provide technical assistance 
in computer applications, and in the selection of hardware 
and software,” explains French. 


* Starting this fall, interschool study—officially, ‘‘Secon- 
dary Fields of Study’’—will be possible so that students 
enrolled in one school may apply for a program of study 
in any of the other undergraduate divisions. This policy 
change was suggested not only in the report but also was 
presented to President Elliott by the Student Government 
last fall. 


è The Division of Continuing Education and Summer 
Sessions has been restructured along the lines of the re- 
port’s recommendation that the Division be able to re- 
spond quickly and effectively to the changing needs in the 
continuing education fields. French says, ‘‘Our commit- 
ment to continuing education stands undiminished. But 
two things have changed—the nature of this university 
and the nature of the continuing education needs of the 
metropolitan population.” 


è The administration is nearing completion of an agree- 
ment for transferring the dance curriculum from the 
School of Education and Human Development to Colum- 
bian College. The report stated the importance of 
strengthening the ‘‘position of the performing arts within 
the liberal arts” thus enabling “‘the performing arts to 
play a more important role in campus life.” 


¢ Columbian College Dean Clara Lovett initiated a two- 
day colloquium on general education in which the majori- 
ty of faculty members participated. She is also working 
with other undergraduate deans in planning further edu- 
cational workshops for the summer. These activities coin- 
cide with the report’s recommendation, ‘‘The University 
should initiate additional steps to support faculty 
development in research and teaching.” 


e Having recently received a gift of 50 acres of land loca- 
ted west of Tyson’s Corner, in April plans were an- 
nounced to develop a ‘‘comprehensive center for instruc- 
tion and research in Loudoun County, Va.” These plans 
directly follow one of the report’s recommendations: 
“‘The University should also acquire land in a suburban 
location to provide for current needs and to give the in- 
stitution flexibility in developing future research and in- 
structional opportunities.’’ 


e GW has leased 4,500 square feet of space in Crystal 
City which will be converted into five classrooms and a 
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fully-equipped computer lab that will be tied into the 
main-frame in the Computer Center. 


e Starting this summer, the university will spend $5 
million for the renovation of both the research and in- 
structional labs in Corcoran Hall for the Departments of 
Physics and Chemistry. 


è Regarding communications, the report states that the 
“University should develop a major new program empha- 
sis in the field of communications”; thus the university 
has leased the former church located on 20th, between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and H Street. The building’s inter- 
ior will be renovated to provide teaching studios and other 
facilities for the programs in radio and television. 


e University Librarian Sharon Rogers has submitted 
floor-by-floor plans for the proposed remodeling of Gel- 
man Library. The first project, expected to start this sum- 
mer, will be the consolidation of current and bound per- 
iddicals on the third floor. These plans are in accordance 
with the report’s recommendation: ‘The University 
should support the three libraries in their acquisition of 
the technology needed to provide access to information 
and material appropriate to a research university of quali- 
ty and to manage increasingly complex library opera- 
tions.” 


s evidenced by the tangible results, the university is 
Avnaking strides toward achieving the overall quality 
stressed in the Commission’s report. Although a Faculty 
Senate committee has expressed concern over ‘‘just how 
the report will be used,” French says, “What we have to 
concentrate on now is this process whereby we can relate 
planning done by the schools and colleges to overall uni- 
versity planning.” 

With support such as that shown from the Board of 
Trustees, this planning process can work. At its fall 1985 
meeting the Board approved $100,000 of the annual bud- 
get to be used toward the proposals in the Year 2000 
report. This past April, the allocation of these monies was 
approved: $35,000 to the development of a Math Lab in 
Columbian College; $20,000 for the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences’ Public Policy Program; and the re- 
maining $45,000 to the University Research Committee 
for distribution of faculty research grants. 

Phelps concludes, ‘‘The money was an important in- 
dication of support for the general goals expressed in the 
Commission report.” O 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter in the GW Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 
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Buoyed by the conclusions of the Commission 
for the Year 2000 and the conviction that the 
time has come for GW to seek a place among the 
finest universities in the nation, the university’s 
Board of Trustees has announced a five-year, 
$75 million fund-raising campaign. The an- 
nouncement came at a formal dinner at the 
Capital Hilton on May 15, attended by more 
than 350 GW alumni and friends. Also an- 
nounced was the fact that Trustee Oliver T. Carr 
Jr. has agreed to serve as general chairman. 

The ‘‘Campaign for George Washington,” by 
far the largest such effort in the university’s 
165-year history, already is off to an impressive 
start. According to Campaign Chairman Carr, 
the university’s trustees have given strong leader- 
ship in making their own pre-announcement 
pledges; trustee contributions total over 10 per- 
cent of the campaign goal. Additional pledges 
brought the campaign total, on the night of its 
inaugural, to nearly $20 million. Included in this 
total are six gifts of $1 million or more to sup- 
port, among other purposes, three endowed pro- 
fessorships on the GW faculty. 

The focus of the campaign is academic excel- 
lence—specifically, the strengthening of GW’s 
academic quality to make it the equal of Ameri- 
ca’s top ranked universities. The university’s ar- 
rival at the point where this is a realistic aspira- 
tion has not occurred by accident, according to 
President Elliott, who says that in the past 
quarter-century GW has constructed an out- 
standing modern campus, built a solid, secure 
financial base and made a good start toward en- 
hancing academic quality. ‘‘This campaign,” he 
asserts, ‘‘is a challenge we have brought upon 
ourselves by what we have achieved. Having 
created the realistic opportunity for preemin- 
ence, we must now seize it and build for future 
generations the great university we have within 
our power to provide.” 

The Campaign for George Washington has 
been in the planning stages—by the Trustee’s 
Committee on University Development—for 
more than two years. As the Report of the Com- 
mission for the Year 2000 notes, ‘‘...the Univer- 
sity can now realistically aspire to the highest 
levels of academic excellence.’’ This conclusion 
was the final confirmation that a fund-raising 
campaign focusing on academic quality should 
be undertaken and could be expected to propel 
GW toward a place among the country’s best 
higher education institutions. Many of the cam- 
paign goals are directly responsive to key recom- 
mendations contained in the Commission’s 
Report. 

Within the $75 million total, specific dollar 
goals have been set. The campaign will seek both 
endowment gifts (of which only the interest may 
be spent) and gifts that are expendable for cur- 
rent operating needs. Goals include: 

—$10 million to endow new professorships and 
fellowships; 

—$10 million to endow additional financial as- 
sistance for students; 

—$4 million to endow the acquisition and pre- 
servation of books for the Burns, Gelman and 
Himmelfarb Libraries; 

—$4 million in endowment support for new re- 
search; 

—$2.5 million to endow perpetual maintenance 
of academic facilities; 

—$2.5 million to endow lecturers, seminars and 
faculty professional activities; and 

—$3 million for unrestricted university endow- 
ment and endowed dean’s and department 
chair’s funds. 

In addition to these endowment goals, other 
objectives include $9 million for facilities im- 
provement and equipment, including instruc- 
tional and research equipment, computers, li- 
brary remodeling and modest campus grounds 
improvements; and $30 million in ‘‘current 
funds’’ to support ongoing research and aca- 
demic programs; the figure includes a projected 
$22 million in Annual Fund contributions for 
1985-90. 

So-called ‘‘total campaigns” such as the Cam- 
paign for George Washington are now wide- 
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“Campaign for George Washington” to 


Campaign National Advisory Council Chair- 
man and GW Trustee, Melvin R. Laird, 
stressed that GW is both a national and an 
international university. He read a letter of 
good wishes from President Reagan, who 
expressed his encouragement and his 
confidence that GW’s resolve ‘‘to bring it to 
even greater excellence [would] bear fruit.” 


spread in university fund raising, but the current 
effort is a first for GW. According to Vice Presi- 
dent for Development Michael J. Worth, ‘“GW’s 
campaigns in the past have had a single, specific 
objective, such as construction of a new build- 
ing. This campaign differs in that it is university- 
wide and will benefit all schools, each of which 
has specific needs and priorities within the broad 
categories of campaign goals.” Worth also 
points out that ‘‘donors may designate their 
campaign gifts for specific purposes, schools, 
departments or programs of interest to them.” 
He emphasizes that gifts to the Annual Fund will 
“count” as campaign gifts, and he stresses that 


“continued growth in annual giving is a vital 
part of the university’s overall financial need.” 

Two committees are assisting Chairman Carr 
in the effort—the campaign Executive Commit- 
tee and a campaign National Advisory Council, 
chaired by GW Trustee and former Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird. Prominent New York 
attorney and Honorary Trustee Jacob Burns 
(LLB’24, LLD [Hon] ’70) is honorary chairman 
of the council. 

Carr is president of Washington’s Oliver T. 
Carr Company, a real estate planning, develop- 
ment, leasing and management organization. He 
also is a GW visiting lecturer who is active as 


Campaign Leadership: A Carr in the Driver’s Seat 


His grandfather built houses. So did his father. 
Oliver T. Carr Jr. also is a builder. Oliver Carr 
builds cities. 

The man chosen to lead the Campaign for 
George Washington, Oliver T. Carr Jr., in 
February was called ‘‘the preeminent Washing- 
ton developer” by Washingtonian magazine, 
while The Washington Post has dubbed the 
Oliver Carr Co. ‘“‘the city’s most active 
developer.” From Arlington to Alexandria to 
numerous areas in downtown Washington, ma- 
jor new projects and renovations bear the Carr 
stamp. That’s a long way from building single- 
family dwellings, and it is well-nigh inconceiv- 
able that such growth could have been accom- 
plished without leadership that combined vision, 
drive and perseverance. 

Why would a man whose workday plate al- 
ready is full to overflowing take on the enor- 
mous responsibility of serving as general chair- 
man of the Campaign for George Washington? 
The hours are many, the demands are great and 
Oliver Carr’s time must be very valuable..... 


+++ 


The offices of the Oliver T. Carr Co. occupy 
the ninth floor of the Mills Building, a stately, 
modern granite structure at 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW. The offices are a short stroll from 
the White House, and not much farther in the 
opposite direction from the GW campus—the 
latter a fact that helps explain Carr’s commit- 
ment to a school he attended only briefly, many 
years ago. 

In the Washington world of status-shorthand, 
the thicker the carpet, the more important the 
office-holder. Against that stereotype, Oliver 
Carr’s floor is bare. The burnished hardwood 
floor, adorned by a handsome American Indian 
rug, sets the tone for an office that is—like its oc- 
cupant—spare and streamlined. Neutral 
upholstery and natural woods complete the fur- 
nishings. One long wall is glass, bringing in the 
outside, drenching the office in natural light and 


providing a look at the expansive patio beyond. 
On a clear day, you can see planes on the run- 
ways at National Airport. 

“We’re neighbors, you see,” Carr volunteers 
even before the question is asked, the soft 
smoothing of, perhaps, Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore tinging his words. ‘‘I care about the city, I 
care about the university, I care particularly 
about the Urban and Regional Planning Depart- 
ment of the School of Government and Business 
Administration. So that’s the direct linkage.” 

Carr attended GW as an employed adult and 
his link with the university began, he says, very 
accidentally. He recalls, ‘‘Many years ago I at- 
tended a few classes at GW, one of which was 
taught by Dean Archie Woodruff. These were 
classes in urban studies, the academic aspects of 
city-building...and then I ended up helping the 
department plan the curriculum in the urban and 
regional planning program. And then I ended up 
teaching in the program. So it’s been a long rela- 
tionship, and one that began quite accident- 
ally.” 

Carr still teaches a course every other year in 
the program he helped design: “‘It has to do 
mainly with the economics...it’s partly a cor- 
porate finance course that ties finance to plan- 
ning, city building, how to manage, how pro- 
jects work. It’s a pragmatic approach to building 
parks and cities.” 

Pragmatic is a key word in Carr’s vocabulary. 
He sees his field as one of generalists, people 
who must understand a broad range of academic 
areas—‘‘from architecture to social problems to 
urban studies to construction,” he says. He is 
concerned about today’s university curricula in 
urban development: ‘‘Some schools lean more 
to curricula that stress tax law, finance and 
management practices, and I think GW now has 
the opportunity to differently shape and im- 
prove this particular program.’’ He would like 
the program to be ‘‘functional, one that stretch- 
es and creates life in our field.” 

On that subject, Oliver Carr has done more 


Raise $75 Million by 1990 


President Elliott chats with Trustee Floretta 
Dukes McKenzie, EdD ’85. McKenzie is D.C. 
Public Schools’ Superintendant. 


Campaign Chairman Oliver T. Carr Jr. (l): 
“The purpose of the campaign is... to achieve 
the highest levels of excellence...” 


well in civic affairs. He is known for his commit- 
ment to both the city of Washington and the fu- 
ture of George Washington University. Accord- 
ing to Carr, ‘‘GW is part of the fabric of Wash- 
ington. It is not a cloistered ivory tower, but a 
living institution that is a part of the day-to-day 
life of its community. I believe,’’ Carr continues, 
“that this city deserves—and that GW can be— 
an absolutely superior university. And I believe 
that I can play a role in connecting it to the 
resources of the business community. Those are 
the main reasons I agreed to serve as chairman. I 
think GW has an excellent future, and I want to 
play a part in helping it reach its potential.” 


than speak his mind. His pledge to the capital 
campaign, not surprisingly, involves his interest 
in GW’s curriculum. He has created an endowed 
professorship, a student-aid fund, and an en- 
dowed program fund in the area of urban and 
regional development in the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration. 

Carr, one senses, feels a strong responsibility 
to return something to the community in which 
he has been so successful. In addition to GW, his 
civic connections are many and varied. A past 
president of the Greater Washington Board of 
Trade and past chairman of the Washington/ 
Baltimore Regional Association, he is now a 
trustee of Gallaudet College in Washington and 
of Partners for Livable Places, where he also 
serves on the executive committee; he is a direc- 
tor of American Security Corporation. He is on 
the board of Washington Trustees of the Federal 
City Council. ‘‘My philosophy has always in- 
cluded doing public work while I’m doing pri- 
vate work,” he notes. 

Carr often has been quoted positively on the 
nation’s capital. Recently he said, “I think 
Washington is finally growing up, becoming 
more a true Western capital...” And he added, 
“I think the university, along with that growing 
city, is maturing, has better resources and is on 
the edge of a new experience aimed toward aca- 
demic excellence.” 

How does Carr relate Washington’s growth to 
what’s been called the ‘‘new Washington’’—in 
which this formerly sleepy southern town has 
been replaced by hustle and bustle, hassling cab- 
bies, harassed and often uncooperative service 
personnel? Is Washington still a good place to 
Pcney work, or has the quality of life deteriora- 

“On balance, it’s better now,” he replies in- 
stantly, “but you do pay a modest price.”” The 
price of progress, one asks? ‘‘No,”’ says Carr, 
“that’s change, not progress.” 

And one senses that here, indeed, is a man 
who knows the difference between the two. SH 


Trustee Robert H. Smith (l) joins Dolly Kay, 
Oliver Carr and Campaign Vice Chairman 


Marvin L. Kay, BA ’50, to celebrate the kick- 
off of the Campaign for George Washington. 


A collegial moment at the Capital Hilton’s 
podium, shared by (l to r) Oliver Carr, Melvin 
Laird, and the National Advisory Council’s 


Prominent GW Alumni, Friends Will Play Key Campaign Roles 


If the Campaign for George Washington lacks 
anything, one thing it is certain not to lack is 
high-voltage leadership. An impressive array of 
private citizens and public figures has agreed to 
take key roles in the effort announced May 15 to 
bring GW into the top ranks of the nation’s uni- 
versities. 

The campaign Executive Committee was iden- 
tified early and has been meeting for months to 
ensure a good project start. According to Presi- 
dent Elliott, ‘‘This kind of campaign will only 
succeed if you have exceptionally dedicated vol- 
unteer leadership. GW is very fortunate. We 
have committee members who have made that 
commitment and who are giving unstintingly of 
their valuable time.” 

The Executive Committee is composed of a 
select, talented few who will meet frequently and 
will provide overall guidance to the endeavors. 
Chaired by campaign General Chairman Oliver 
T. Carr Jr., president of the Oliver T. Carr Com- 
pany, the campaign has as vice chairman Marvin 
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L. Kay, BA ’50, secretary/treasurer of Richmarr 
Construction Company; the treasurer is L. Stan- 
ley Crane, BSE ’38, chairman /CEO of Conrail. 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, chairman and 
CEO of Colonial Parking, Inc., is a member of 
this committee as well as chairman of the Trus- 
tee’s standing Committee on University Devel- 
opment. In this latter role, he has been instru- 
mental in planning for the campaign and setting 
its directions. 

Other Executive Committee members are Ma- 
jor Gifts Committee Chairman Thomas J. 
Owen, chairman and CEO of Perpetual Ameri- 
can Bank; Resources Committee Chairman F. 
Elwood Davis, LLB 43, partner in the law firm 
of Reasoner, Davis & Fox; Annual Fund Chair- 
man Robert G. Perry, BS ’70, president of Com- 
plete Communications, Inc.; Campus Commit- 
tee Chairman Susan Tolchin, GW professor of 
public administration; Michael J. Worth, GW 
vice president for development; and President 
Elliott. 


Some 24 prominent men and women from 
across the nation—many of them GW gradu- 
ates—make up the membership of the Campaign 
National Advisory Council, a group that will 
carry GW’s story to all parts of the country. 
Chaired by GW Trustee and former Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird, Senior Counselor, 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., the Council’s 
membership includes Seymour Alpert, MD, re- 
tired GW vice president for development, as a 
special adviser. Distinguished New York attor- 
ney Jacob Burns, LLB ’24, serves as honorary 
chairman of the council. Other council members 
include: Nobel laureate Julius Axelrod, PhD 
’55, research neuroscientist, National Institute 
of Mental Health; James H. Bastian, JD ’56, 
chairman and CEO, Southern Air Transport, 
Inc.; James S. Brady, assistant to the president 
and press secretary; Rosalynn Carter; the Hon. 
Henry G. Cisneros, DPA ’76, mayor of San An- 
tonio, Texas; the Hon. Mary Stallings Coleman, 
JD ’39, retired chief justice, Michigan Supreme 


Honorary Chairman, Honorary Trustee Jacob 
Burns, LLB ’24, LLD ’70. 


Court; the Hon. Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, 
former commissioner, Internal Revenue Service; 
Dwight David Eisenhower II, JD ’76; Mary Hat- 
wood Futrell, MAE ’68, president, National Ed- 
ucation Association; Julian Goodman, BA ’48, 
retired chairman of the board, NBC; Gilbert M. 
Grosvenor, president, National Geographic So- 
ciety; the Hon. Alexander M. Haig Jr., former 
secretary of state; the Hon. Harry R. Hughes, 
LLB ’52, governor, state of Maryland; Victor K. 
Kiam II, chairman, president and CEO, Rem- 
ington Products, Inc.; the Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce, former ambassador to Italy; the Hon. 
Robert S. McNamara, former secretary of 
defense; Lee Rich, president, Lorimar Produc- 
tions; John R. Stafford, JD ’62, president, 
American Home Products Corporation; W. 
John Swartz, JD ’61, vice chairman, Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific Corporation; Gen. John W. 
Vessey, MSB ’66, former chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and John T. Wilson, BA ’41, president 
emeritus, University of Chicago. 


A Convocation of Scholars 


Undergraduate scholastic accomplishment took 
center stage at Lisner Auditorium April 6 as 
the university celebrated its second Honors 
Convocation. Noted scholar and University 
Professor of Islamic Studies Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr gave the convocation address. Nasr 
highlighted responsibility; he told the students, 
“you who are the foremost young scholars of 
this university, who have been given the gift of 
intellectual ability, the opportunity to study in 
exceptional circumstances...you are also re- 
sponsible for what has been given to you.” 
Three categories of students were recognized: 
dean’s list students, of which there were more 
than 1,400; students who received Outstanding 
Academic Achievement Citations; and five stu- 
dents who were singled out as Distinguished 
Scholars. Outstanding Academic Achievement 
Citations, awarded to students who had com- 
pleted a minimum of 45 credit hours at GW 
and were in the top two percent of their 
classes, went to 68 students this year. The 
Distinguished Scholars Awards were designed 
to recognize, in each school granting under- 
graduate degrees, one student having a 


distinguished record of exemplary academic 
achievement and scholarship. President Elliott 
and the deans involved presented the Distin- 
guished Scholar Awards to the five seniors pic- 
tured above with Nasr. They are, from 

left, Ira C. Gubernick, an accountancy major 
in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration; Paul J. Wallace, a Columbian 


College geology major; Nasr; Alessandra E. 
Gruskin, a School of Education and Human 
Development elementary education major; 
Laura Lee Rose, an international affairs major 
in the School of Public and International Af- 
fairs; and Steven M. Wichtendahl, an electrical 
engineering major in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. 
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GW Graduates 2,700 in May 
Commencements 


Commencement—the beginning of a new phase 
in the lives of some 2,700 graduates—took place 
at GW this May, and judging by the cheering, 
the stomping and the tear-stained-but-happy 
faces, it appeared that students, parents and 
friends were as elated as usual that the moment 
finally had arrived. By the time the last de- 
gree had been awarded and the last speech ap- 
plauded, GW had conferred—in addition to the 
degrees in course—10 honorary degrees, had 
presented 15 faculty members with emeritus 
status and had given George Washington awards 
to eight members of the university community. 

All schools and colleges except law and 
medicine held commencement ceremonies on 
May 4. National Law Center commencement 
was May 18, and the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences followed on May 30. 

The School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration led off May 4’s festivities, with 10 
a.m. ceremonies in the Charles E. Smith Center, 
featuring an address by former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Hodding Carter III. Carter 
and public safety expert Arthur Edward Buss 
received honorary Doctor of Public Service 
degrees. David Springer Brown became profes- 
sor emeritus of management. 

At 11 a.m., Lisner Auditorium was the scene 
of School of Public and International Affairs’ 
commencement, where the graduates heard a 
speech by the Hon. Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
former undersecretary of state and now presi- 
dent of Kissinger Associates. The university con- 
ferred upon Mr. Eagleburger the honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree. Two faculty members, An- 
drew Gyorgy and Vladimir Petrov, became pro- 
fessors emeritus of international affairs. 

Also in Lisner Auditorium, at 1:30 p.m. the 
School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment’s commencement featured an address by 
the U.S. Navy’s director of Total Force Training 
and Education Division, Rear Adm. Benjamin 
T. Hacker, who received the degree of Doctor of 
Education, honoris causa. 

At 3 p.m. in the Smith Center, writer /educa- 
tor Sissela Bok received the honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree and delivered the com- 
mencement address to Columbian College 
graduates. Also honored with the Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree was Gwendolyn Brooks, 
poetry consultant to the U.S. Library of Con- 
gress. Seven Columbian College faculty mem- 
bers became emeriti: John G. Allee Jr., profes- 
sor emeritus of English; Roderick Hollett 
Davison, professor emeritus of European his- 
tory; Sar A. Levitan, professor emeritus of 
economics; N. David Nelson, professor emeritus 
of mathematics; Robert P. Sharkey, professor 
emeritus of economic history; Choy-Tak Taam, 
professor emeritus of mathematics; and Curtis 
E. Tuthill, associate professor emeritus of psy- 
chology. Special awards were presented this year 
for the first time to six professors judged excep- 
tional by their peers and students. The purpose 
of the awards is to honor members of the col- 
lege’s faculty who have made distinguished con- 
tributions to their disciplines. Three awards for 
“teaching excellence’? went to Professor of 
English A. E. Claeyssens, Professor of Physics 
Herman H. Hobbs and Professor of Economics 
Ching-Yao Hsieh. Three professors also were 
cited for ‘‘scholarly excellence”; they are Pro- 
fessor of European History Roderic H. Davison, 
Professor of Economics John W. Kendrick and 
Professor of Statistics Samuel W. Greenhouse. 
This recognition of faculty accomplishment will 
take place annually. 

At 4:30 p.m. on May 4, Lisner Auditorium 
once again was the location for School of 
Engineering and Applied Science ceremonies, 
featuring as speaker consultant for Management 
in Quality W. Edwards Deming, who was the re- 
cipient of the honorary Doctor of Public Service 
degree. John Kaye became professor emeritus of 
engineering and applied science. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences com- 
mencement closed out the day, at 7:30 p.m. in 
Lisner Auditorium. Phyllis Franklin, executive 
director of the Modern Language Association, 


gave the commencement speech and received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

On May 18 the National Law Center com- 
mencement took place in the Smith Center, and 
former Virginia Gov. Charles Robb (whose 
mother-in-law, Lady Bird Johnson, addressed 
graduates at this February’s convocation) gave 
the commencement speech and received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Public Service. David 
B. Weaver became professor emeritus of law. 

May 30 ceremonies for the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences concluded the spring com- 
mencements. National Institutes of Health Di- 
rector James Barnes Wyngaarden received the 
degree of Doctor of Science, honoris causa, and 
delivered the commencement address. Three 
medical faculty members became emeriti: Fred- 
erick C. Green, professor emeritus of child 
health and development and of health care 
sciences; Robert J. VanHouten, professor emer- 
itus of anesthesiology; and Thomas G. Webster, 
professor emeritus of psychiatry and behavioral 
sciences. 

This year’s George Washington Awards, 
which recognize individual’s outstanding service 
to the university, also were presented at May 4 
commencements. Those honored were the Rev. 
William Crawford, Ecumenical Christian Minis- 
try; Student Association President Ira Guber- 
nick; Writing Lab Director Margaret Morrison; 
Manager of University Housekeeping Leroy 
Payton; Associate Provost Marianne Phelps; 
Director of Housing and Residence Life Anne E. 
Webster; Nina Weisbroth, resident director of 
Strong Hall; and Professor Philip Wirtz. 

William Hodding Carter III received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Princeton University and 
served as a Marine Corps lieutenant before re- 
turning in 1959 to Greenville, Miss., the location 
of his family newspaper, the Delta Democrat 
Times. Until January 1977 he worked as a re- 
porter, editorial writer, managing editor and 
finally editor and associate publisher of the 
newspaper. During that period he won the Socie- 
ty of Professional Journalists’ national award 
for editorial writing and a number of other pro- 
fessional honors. Long active in Democratic 
Party affairs, from 1977 to 1980 Carter served as 
assistant secretary of state for public affairs. He 
then spent several years as anchorman and chief 
correspondent for PBS’s ‘‘Inside Story,” a se- 
ries which won numerous awards, including four 
Emmys and an Edward R. Morrow Award. Car- 
ter currently is chief correspondent for ‘‘Capitol 
Journal,” a weekly PBS series on Congress. 

Public Safety and Fire Prevention expert 
Arthur Edward Buss has been affiliated with 
charitable and public service organizations for 
more than 50 years. Buss earned a BA degree in 
business management at Armstrong College and 
completed a graduate degree in hydraulic engin- 
eering at the University of California, Berkeley. 
His career in public safety and fire prevention 
began when he was in college with his service as a 
driver and inspector for a fire department. Since 
then he has had a full career in the field, in- 
cluding service from 1947 until his retirement in 
1973 as fire chief of Rough and Ready Island in 
Stockton, Calif. In 1960 he was elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Wolcott Foundation, 
which provides scholarships for GW graduate 
students in international affairs, international 
business and public administration. He served as 
chairman of the board of the Wolcott Founda- 
tion from 1965 to 1975. 

Former Undersecretary of State Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger retired from the government in 1984 
following a distinguished 27-year-career as a 
foreign service officer. He now serves as presi- 
dent of Kissinger Associates, an international 
consulting firm in New York. During his years 
of government service, Eagleburger worked with 
Walter Rostow, Nicholas Katzenbach and Hen- 
ry Kissinger, as well as serving in the U.S. Mis- 
sion to NATO in Brussels and as Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. In 1981 President Reagan appointed 
him assistant secretary of state for European af- 
fairs, and a year later he became undersecretary 
of state for political affairs, the third highest 


Hodding Carter’s address to SGBA graduates 
focused on the complexity and significance of 
the choices the new graduates will be required 
to make in the ‘‘real world’’ they are entering. 
Above, he receives President Elliott’s 
congratulations. 


At SEAS graduation, W. Edwards Deming, r, 
pictured above with Dean Harold Liebowitz, 
called for “constant improvement of design 
and of processes at the source, the 
responsibility of management. ” 


Sissela Bok, | (above with Dean Clara Lovett) 
spoke to Columbian College graduates about 
individual options for combatting the violence 
that permeates society, and concluded that 

there are ‘‘models past and present who show 


position in the State Department. Eagleburger 
has received numerous awards and honors, in- 
cluding the Defense Department’s Distinguished 
Civilian Service Medal, the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Service, and the State 
Department’s highest award, the Distinguished 
Honor Award. He retired as a ‘‘career ambassa- 
dor’’—one of a select few ever promoted to that 
rank. 

Rear Adm. Benjamin T. Hacker is director of 
the U.S. Navy’s Total Force Training and Edu- 
cation Division. He has been with the Navy since 
1957, having served at several posts in this coun- 
try and abroad. In 1980 he was promoted to rear 
admiral and subsequently assigned as command- 
er of the U.S. Military Enlistment Processing 
Command. In 1982, Hacker became command- 
er, Fleet Air Mediterranean; commander, Mari- 
time Surveillance and Reconnaissance Forces, 
U.S. Sixth Fleet; and commander, Maritime Air 
Forces Mediterranean. He assumed his present 
position on the staff of the chief of naval opera- 
tions in 1984. Among Hacker’s personal decora- 
tions are the Defense Superior Service Medal, 
the Legion of Merit with Gold Star, and the 
Meritorious Service Medal. 

Writer/Educator Sissela Myrdal Bok is an 
alumna of Columbian College, having earned 


GSAS speaker Phyllis Franklin (here with 
Dean Henry Solomon) told her audience that 
their new graduate degrees signalled their 
admission into “‘communities of discourse... 
committed to excellence and to a never-ending 
search. ” 


mas AE #4 
Concerning terrorism, Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
told SPIA graduates that ‘“‘Nothing is more 
antithetical to our Western values, nothing, 
therefore, is more deserving of the collective 
condemnation of the civilized world. ” 


that the opportunities for imaginative and 
nonviolent responses to problems, should you 
so choose, are everywhere; and that change 
can begin, should you so choose, 
immediately. ” 


SEHD Dean Eugene Kelly, |, with Rear Adm. 
Benjamin T. Hacker, who spoke of his hope 
for a national “‘long-overdue commitment to 
competitive salaries for our teachers....no 
profession is more timely than education, in 
substantively influencing our quality of life and 
defining the moral and ethical values of our 
youth and citizenry. ” 


both her BA (1957) and MA (1958) here. She 
earned a PhD in philosophy from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1970. The daughter of Alva Myrdal, 
writer, philosopher and winner of a Nobel Peace 
Prize, and of Gunnar Myrdal, sociologist and 
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author of the classic work on race relations, An 
American Dilemma, Bok was born in Stockholm 
and came to the United States in 1955. Now an 
associate professor of philosophy at Brandeis 
University, she also has taught ethics at the Har- 
vard Medical School and has served on the 
Board of Directors of the Hastings Center for re- 
search on ethical issues. Her first book, Lying: 
Moral Choice in Public and Private Life (1978) 
was a best-seller that provoked lively debates not 
only among philosophers but also among policy- 
makers in the fields of medical science, national 
security, and business. Later works have ex- 
plored such issues as euthanasia, the criminal 
justice system and the teaching of ethical values 
to young people. While teaching and writing oc- 
cupy most of her time, Bok also serves as an ad- 
viser to government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and corporations concerning ethical 
issues. 

Gwendolyn Brooks’ first book of poetry 
earned her a Guggenheim Fellowship, and her 
second, Annie Allen, won a Pulitzer prize. She is 
now poetry consultant to the Library of Con- 
gress, a position that culminates a quarter cen- 
tury of involvement with poetry at that institu- 
tion. Brooks also has taught on several campus- 
es, including the University of Wisconsin and Ci- 
ty University of New York, City College, where 
she was distinguished professor of the arts. 
Other institutions that have awarded her honor- 
ary doctorates include Columbia University, the 
University of Chicago, Lake Forest College and 
Brown University. 

W. Edwards Deming is best known for his 
statistical theories relating to methods for 
management and productivity. He currently 
holds the rank of distinguished lecturer at Col- 
umbia University as well as that of professor of 
statistics at New York University and has lec- 
tured at more than thirty universities in the 
United States and abroad. Deming’s work in Ja- 
pan, teaching methods for improvement of 
quality, is respected worldwide. In recognition 
of that work, the Union of Japanese Scientists 
and Engineers instituted the Deming Prize, 
awarded annually to a Japanese scholar for 
theoretical or applications contributions and to a 
company as well, for the quality of its products. 
The author of some 165 professional papers and 
a number of books, he is a member of 16 scienti- 
fic and professional societies, and he is a fellow 
in the American Statistical Association and in 
the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. He is the 
first honorary life member of the Japanese Stat- 
istical Association. 

Phyllis Franklin, executive director of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
served that organization previously as director of 
English programs; she also has held the position 
of director of the Association of Departments of 
English. A graduate of Vassar College and the 
University of Miami, Franklin was a member of 
the faculty of that university for 11 years. Her 
many scholarly contributions have been in the 
fields of American literary realism, women’s 
studies and the history of English studies in 
American higher education. She has been a ma- 
jor advocate for recognition of the importance 
of the humanities to furthering intellectual in- 
quiry. A member of the Commission on Curric- 
ulum, National Council of Teachers of English, 
Franklin has been honored with numerous 
awards, including the Danforth Foundation 
Graduate Fellowship and the Florence Howe 
Award for Feminist Criticism. 

The Hon. Charles S. Robb this year joined the 
Richmond-based law firm of Hunton & Will- 
iams, following his service as lieutenant gover- 
nor and then governor of the commonwealth of 
Virginia from 1977 to 1986. Affiliation with the 
military runs deep in the former governor’s 
background, having begun in 1957 when, at the 
University of Wisconsin on an NROTC scholar- 
ship, he served as student commander of all cam- 
pus ROTC units. He began active duty with the 
United States Marine Corps in 1961 and served 
until 1970, when he left the corps to attend law 
school. He remains a lieutenant colonel in the 


Marine Corps Reserve. Robb, who received his 
BBA from the University of Wisconsin and his 
law degree from the University of Virginia, is a 
member of the Virginia and Washington, D.C., 
bars and is admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States and all 
federal courts. Among his honors are 11 honor- 
ary degrees and some 10 military decorations, in- 
cluding the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry with 
Silver Star and the Bronze Star with Combat V. 

James Barnes Wyngaarden, M.D., whose 
medical career spans some 40 years, became di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health in 
1982. His appointment followed more than 25 
years of service at Duke University Medical 
Center—a tenure interrupted only for a year in 
Paris at the Institut de Biologie-Physiochemique 
and two years at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine and Hospital. His associa- 
tion with Duke culminated with his appointment 
as hospital chief of staff in 1981. Earlier 
Wyngaarden had served Duke Hospital as physi- 
cian-in-chief, Medical Service, and as Frederic 
M. Hanes professor and chairman, Department 
of Medicine. Wyngaarden completed the Navy 
V-7 program at Western Michigan University 
and earned his medical degree, cum laude, from 
the University of Michigan. He is a member of 
numerous professional societies and organiza- 
tions; in 1972 he was appointed to the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee; in 
1974, he was elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1976, to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He also was appointed to 
the President’s Committee for the National 
Medal of Science, 1977-80. 


GW Plans Northern 
Virginia Center 


GW this April announced plans to develop a 
comprehensive center for instruction and re- 
search in Loudoun County, Va. The university’s 
Northern Virginia Center, located six miles 
north of Dulles Airport, will be part of a 576- 
acre tract that will be developed as a research and 
development park. 

The 50-acre site, a gift to the university from 
the developer, has provided GW with the oppor- 
tunity to create the first phase of a comprehen- 
sive center in northern Virginia. The university 
plans to begin offering classes at this site by fall 
semester 1989. 

GW will also participate in the creation of 
research and development facilities in the re- 
mainder of the tract. The university will apply 
any proceeds received from its participation to 
further develop the Loudoun facility. GW also 
will have the option of expanding its acreage. 

The university will develop its new facilities in 
two stages. In the first phase, GW will offer pro- 
grams from its professional schools and continu- 
ing education division that will especially benefit 
the managerial and technical personnel of high 
technology firms in the area. During this stage, 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
will provide most of the classes and oversee most 
of the research. In the second stage, as demands 
emerge and resources permit, the university will 
offer regular academic programs at the Northern 
Virginia Center. 

The Northern Virginia Center will provide 
unique educational and research programs to 
furnish industry with a solid base for applied re- 
search. The educational programs will provide 
students with experience in working with indus- 


try-related research. 

Corporations with offices and research labor- 
atories in the park will have an opportunity to 
work with the university in joint research pro- 
jects of mutual interest, and GW will be in an 
ideal position to provide the educational pro- 
grams required by industry. 

The developer, a joint venture between the 
Charles E. Smith Companies and Michael 
Swerdlow, recently purchased the property and 
will develop the remainder of the overall site. 
The Smith organization, headquartered in Ar- 
lington, Va., is a major developer of mixed-use 
complexes in the metropolitan area. 
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Officers, Trustees Elected 


At its regular May meeting, GW’s Board of 
Trustees elected a slate of officers and five new 
trustees. The officers are: Chairman Everett H. 
Bellows, BA ’39, MA ’41; Vice Chairman L. 
Stanley Crane, BSE ’38; Secretary Thaddeus A. 
Lindner, BA ’51; and Assistant Secretary Nancy 
B. Dudley, BA ’65. Elected as Charter Trustees 
were Robert McCormick Adams, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and Theodore N. 
Lerner, AA ’48, LLB ’50, Washington real es- 
tate developer/entrepreneur. The Board also 
elected three new Alumni Trustees: Richard E. 
Palmer, BA/MD ’44, a physician practicing in 
Alexandria, Va.; Norris C. Hekimian, BSEE’49, 
founder and currently vice president of Hekim- 
ian Laboratories; and recent graduate Richard 
W. Greene, BA ’85. 


Alumni Mailbox 


Editor: 

Permit me to suggest that Dr. Roderick S. 
French, writing in your Spring issue, has grossly 
exaggerated the potential damage to academic 
freedom that is posed by the activities of Reed 
Irvine and his associates at Accuracy in Academ- 
ia. I see no way in which Accuracy could oper- 
ate, as Dr. French indicates, so as, by its own 
authority or power, to interfere directly within 
the university with academic freedom in such a 
manner as ‘‘to curtail and/or correct instructors 
guilty of purveying ‘misinformation’ in their 
classes.” 

By its nature as a private independent organi- 
zation, Accuracy must operate outside of the 
university organization. After assembling tapes 
or other evidence of the content of university in- 
struction, the most that Accuracy could do with- 
in its sphere is to make any ‘“‘misinformation”’ a 
matter of public record. Whether such publicity 
would, or would not, bring about any change in 
the university instruction would depend upon 
the influence, or lack of it, that the information 
would have within the minds of the instructors 
themselves or those of their supervisors. Any in- 
terference with the teaching method or content 
of instruction of a particular professor from the 
university administration would have to come 
about by action within the university, not from 
Accuracy in Academia. 

Dr. French has it right, at least in one respect, 
when he relates his own method of combatting 
what he thinks is mistaken instruction by one of 
his peers. He commendably states: ‘‘But what I 
must do about that circumstance is to work 
harder in my own research and teaching in order 
to persuade others...or be led to revise my posi- 
tion on further examination of the record.” If 
any information fairly obtained and publicized 
by Accuracy in Academia should encourage sim- 
ilar responses in other instructors, then it would 
be all to the good. 

Karl S. Landstrom, JD ’59 

Arlington, Va. 


Editor: 
Regarding Dr. French’s article, ‘‘Opinion: In- 


quiry and Loyalty,” the following thoughts 
came to mind: 

I suspect Dr. French knows ‘‘Accuracy in 
Academia” (AIA) has not been established due 
to any concern over ‘‘facts about slavery in an- 
cient Athens.” 

I suspect he knows AIA is not concerned with 
“the facts about the etiology of psychosomatic 
illnesses.” 

I suspect Dr. French knows what AIA is con- 
cerned about but carefully chose to avoid the 
free and objective inquiry he claims to cham- 
pion. 

I suspect Dr. French is aware of the abuse at 
Dartmouth of free and open inquiry, contrary 
opinion, and what happens to those students 
who aren’t “‘right thinking” from the left’s point 
of view. 

I suspect that Dr. French is counting on suffi- 
cient ignorance of AIA and its objectives to 
enable his tangential argument against contrary 
opinion to close the minds of his readers to 
“open inquiry” about AIA. 

I suspect Dr. French knows that his article is 
“intimidation of free inquiry” and ‘‘profoundly 
contrary” to the ‘‘progressive character of our 
society” he professes to cherish. 

I suspect Dr. French knows that AIA is not 
now, or will it ever be in a position to exercise ex- 
ternal regulation of academia. 

I suspect that Dr. French will not invite AIA 
to respond to his attack upon contrary opinion 
and upon AIA. 

I suspect that this letter will not be printed in 
the GW Times. 

I suspect that is why AIM and AIA exist and 
will continue until some objectivity and contrary 
opinion is permitted in major media and on our 
campuses, 

Bob Kennedy, MA ’63 

Poway, Calif. 


Editor: 
“ “He [Gorbachev] is a ruthless, oppor- 
tunistic and skilled operator—a new man in 
an old apparatus’ ” [GW Prof. Carl Lin- 
den, Spring 1986 GWTimes]. 


We do not agree with the word ‘‘ruthless.”’ 


“« “The Soviet Union today stands at a 
crossroads.’ So says Richard Thornton, 
professor of history and international af- 
fairs. ‘It can continue on the present course 
of military growth and societal stagnation, 
or it can reorder its priorities.’ ” 


The U.S. stands today at a crossroads. It can 
continue on the present course of military 
growth and societal stagnation or, it can reorder 
its priorities of weapons and war. 

Gorbachev is trying to achieve nuclear arms 
control. Reagan is determined to block nuclear 
arms control with his SDI, uncertain perfor- 
mance and bankruptcy. 

Eula M. McNabb 

Dallas, Texas 


“Alumni Mailbox” reserves the right to edit 
any letter published. 
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GW’s New Registrar 


J. Matthew Gaglione 
will become the new 
university registrar 
July 1. He succeeds 
Theodore Grimm, 
who is retiring after 
15 years with the uni- 
versity, the last four 
as registrar. Since j 
1953, Gaglione has = 

been registrar at the Polytechnic Institute of 
New York. Earlier, he was on the staff of the 
New York Institute of Technology. Gaglione 
holds a BS in business administration from 
New York Institute of Technology and is now 
completing his MBA at the same institution. 
He is a member of the National Association of 
Admissions Counselors and the American 
Association of College Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. 
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Unveiled: New Landscaping Plan 


For University Yard 


GW and the architecture firm of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill have made public the final 
landscaping plans for the upcoming facelift of 
the University Yard—the area bordered by the 
National Law Center and Lisner and Corcoran 
Halls also called the Quad. The renovated 
quadrangle (architect’s drawing at right) will 
feature trees, brick pathways, a rebuilt 
underground drainage system and the addition 
of a concrete slab underneath the brick paths 
to prevent protrusions of tree roots. The 
Lisner platform, now eroded, will be rebuilt 
and supported by a substantial concrete struc- 
ture. Entrances to Bell and Stuart Halls also 
will be upgraded. Sandblasting of Lisner 

Hall, while not part of the current project, is 
reported to be part of longer-range plans. The 
university’s prized rosebush beds will remain 
along the H Street sidewalk, enclosed in 
flowers and hedges. The architects emphasize 
that the design is meant to accommodate a 
great deal of use in a wide variety of activities. 
The Quad renovation project was launched last 
year by a $250,000 pledge by Trustee Oliver T. 
Carr Jr. Carr worked with the architects and 
members of GW’s Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at approximately $560,000. Most of 
the work is expected to be completed by fall 
1986. 


A. National Law Center 
B. Lisner Hall 

C. Lisner Platform 

D. Corcoran Hall 

E. H Street 


GW News Briefs 
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Carol Holden is New 
Continuing Education Dean 


Carol Holden, currently director of continuing 
education at Eastern Illinois University, will 
become dean of the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation at GW on July 1. Holden will fill the posi- 
tion vacant since last year, when Professor of 
Economics William F. E. Long returned to 
full-time teaching. 

Holden holds the degrees of bachelor of mu- 
sic, MS in Music Education and PhD in Educa- 
tion from the University of Illinois. She also, in 
1982, attended the Institute for the Management 
of Life-long Education at Harvard University. 

Among her major areas of interest, Holden 
cites continuing professional education for 
adults, higher education administration, aesthet- 
ic education, interdisciplinary approaches to 
teaching and teacher education. 

She has extensive teaching and administrative 
experience and has widely participated in re- 
search, conferences and workshops, particularly 
those related to continuing education. Much of 
her work has been with the University of Illinois 
and Illinois State University. However, her 
career interests have led her to affiliate with a 
number of disparate organizations, including the 
Illinois Humanities Council, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Energy and Natural Resources, NATO 
and the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. 

Now president of the Association for Contin- 
uing and Higher Education, Region VI, Holden 
previously served as a member of the Illinois Of- 
fice of Education Task Force for the Arts in 
General Education and as chair of the subcom- 
mittee to write a state plan for the arts in Illinois. 

Over the past 10 years, she has been a consult- 
ant to the Pittsfield, Mass., public schools, the 
Cleveland Arts Council, the Los Altos, Calif., 
public schools, Utah State University, the Il- 
linois State Board of Education and the Illinois 
Alliance for Arts Education. 


Divestment Dilemma 

Despite his personal belief that ‘‘apartheid is 
wrong,” President Elliott in mid-April told a 
meeting of the GW Voices for a Free South Af- 
rica group that GW will not divest. Elliott 
reminded the group that GW was “‘among the 
first in 1978 to support the Sullivan principles,” 
a reference to guidelines written by Rev. Leon 
Sullivan upholding rights of blacks in South 
Africa’s workplace and denouncing the apar- 
theid system in that country. In question are 
GW’s Common Fund investments, since these 
include firms that do business with or in South 
Africa (but which do adhere to the Sullivan prin- 
ciples). The Common Fund offers an alterna- 
tive, South Africa-free portfolio, but President 
Elliott explained to the group that, while such a 
move might come in time, three to five years 
would have to elapse before the portfolio’s per- 
formance could accurately be assessed. Elliott 
emphasized the university’s financial manage- 
ment obligations to its donors, saying ‘‘to fail to 
manage [the funds] so as to meet its fiduciary du- 
ty as prescribed by law would be a betrayal of the 
responsibility of the governing board...” 


Another First for Landscaping 

The GW Landscape Design Program’s entry 
won first prize for the second successive year in 
the noncommercial educational category in the 
spring Washington Flower and Garden Show at 
the Washington Convention Center. The 18- 
month program, based in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, is directed by Barbara 
Woods; the winning design was created and 
developed by students currently enrolled in the 
program. 


“Kitchen Aid” Benefit Held 
Senior Todd Yasui, head of GW Musicians, 
and Rev. Bill Crawford joined forces on April 4 


to raise money for Miriam’s Kitchen and the 
D.C. Coalition for the Homeless; Crawford is 
head of GW’s Ecumenical Christian Ministry 
and runs Miriam’s Kitchen, which feeds the 
homeless. Dubbed ‘‘Kitchen Aid,” the event 
raised some $1,400 for the two groups with six 
GW bands providing the entertainment: John 
Doe and the Generics; 90% Blues Band; Bob’s 
Revenge; Red Shark; The Plural Nouns; and 
After Eleven. Stand-up comedians Bruce Flax 
and Matt Weiss contributed their wit to the even- 
ing. 


Scholarship Fund Benefits GW Medical 
Students 

The Dr. John L. Parks Scholarship Fund, 
sponsored by the Ki-Wives of Washington, has 
given scholarship aid this year in the amount of 
$3,000 each to three GW first-year medical stu- 
dents. This is an ongoing philanthropy, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Robert Tull (Dorothy S. Pittenger 
Tull, BA ’49, Columbian College), the current 
president of the Ki-Wives, who reports that over 
the years the Ki-Wives have given some $100,000 
in scholarships to GW medical students. 


50 Years and Still Going Strong 

The first week in April marked an anniversary 
celebration of Strong Hall’s 50 years of opera- 
tion. The week’s events were planned by the 
Strong Hall Council and culminated with a cock- 
tail reception at which the guest of honor was 
Henry Strong, grandson of the hall’s namesake 
Hattie Strong and president of the Hattie M. 
Strong Foundation. Other anniversary events in- 
cluded an information table featuring vintage 
music, old photographs and yearbooks; a sca- 
venger hunt; a breakfast reminiscent of the days 
when students dined in the dorms; and a cam- 
pus-wide party featuring a Hattie Strong look- 
alike contest. 


SGBA Presents Award to Loretta Joan Finnerty 

Joan Finnerty, chief operating officer for 
Bethesda, Md.’s 375-bed Suburban Hospital, 
received the Outstanding Alumni Award from 
the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration at a luncheon April 11. Finnerty earned 
her MBA in health care administration in 1969; 
she joined Suburban in 1979, became acting ad- 
ministrator in June 1980 and was named admin- 
istrator in October 1980. SGBA Dean Norma 
Maine Loeser said, ‘Her leadership efforts have 
resulted in a successful, smoothly operating 
institution of which the community is justly 
proud. Our school is equally proud, and we are 
delighted... to honor Joan Finnerty’s achieve- 
ments.” 


They Talked Trade... 

The School of Public and International Af- 
fairs and the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
held a panel discussion February 27 on “‘U.S.- 
Japan Trade Relations: Problems and Prospects 
for the Future.” Panelists included: His Ex- 
cellency Nabuo Matsunaga, Japanese ambassa- 
dor to the United States; Joseph A. Massey, 
assistant U.S. trade representative for Japan and 
China; Peter Sato, minister, Embassy of Japan; 
and Ellen Frost, director of government rela- 
tions, Westinghouse Corporation. 


The Peaceful Frontier? 

A two-hour national teleconference on the 
peaceful uses of outer space was broadcast from 
the GWTV studios April 4. Sponsored by the 
School of Public and International Affairs in 
collaboration with the United Nations Associa- 
tion of the United States of America, the event 
examined the prospects for international cooper- 
ation in space. Audiences at more than 35 par- 
ticipating teleconference sites across the country 


were able to ask questions and express opinions. 
Panel moderator was GW Professor John Logs- 
don, space analyst and Director of the Graduate 
Program in Science, Technology and Public 
Policy. 


Medically Speaking 

In a joint venture with Holy Cross Hospital in 
Silver Spring, Maryland, GW’s Medical Center 
opened the Magnetic Resonance Academic 
Imaging Center in early April. Housed at Holy 
Cross, the center has a state-of-the-science 
diagnostic tool which produces high quality pic- 
tures of the body with no known danger to the 
patient. The risk-free, high-resolution images 
enable physicians to study many diesases, often 
in their very early stages. 


Sports Shorts 

While Steve Frick was finishing the basketball 
season as second-leading scorer, he was also 
maintaining an overall grade-point average of 
3.4 in pre-med (zoology). His dedication to the 
court and the books earned him a spot on the 
first-team GTE Academic All-America basket- 
ball team. To be eligible, a player must be a 
starter or key reserve and maintain at least a 3.2 
GPA for his academic career... As for women’s 
basketball, senior guard Kelly Ballentine com- 
pleted her season as GW’s all-time leading 
scorer. She averaged 14 points per game and also 
holds GW records for most points scored in a 
single game (40) and most field goals in a season 
(250)... The women cagers will be under new di- 
rection next season—Head Coach Denise Fiore 
resigned at the close of this year’s season, thus 
ending a five-year stay with GW...Men’s basket- 
ball Head Coach John Kuester completed his 
first season with the Colonials with a 12-15 
record, 7-11 in the Atlantic 10. 
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Ever feel that your career’s on hold? Here’s one SGBA professor’s astute strategy for 


D: you smile with anticipation when your alarm clock 
sounds each workday morning? Probably not. In 
fact, you’d probably rather fall back into bed than into 
your work routine. 

You might wonder how those fast-trackers at the office 
find satisfaction in even the mundane aspects of their 
jobs. What’s the secret? ‘‘It’s simple,” says GW Profes- 
sor of Business Administration Sal Divita, ‘‘these people 
don’t have jobs. They have careers they enjoy and they 
are in control of what they do.” 

Divita teaches ‘‘Marketing Strategies,” the capstone 
course required for all MBA marketing majors. Although 
his students call it ‘‘the stress course,” it’s one they would 
not be without. More important than the grades they earn 
is that students learn more than mere theories—they learn 
how to market themselves, plan their careers and, they 
hope, to avoid the ‘‘job dance.” 

Some of Sal Divita’s marketing insights and ultimately, 
his approach to teaching, can be traced to the mid-1960s. 
Having graduated from Harvard Business School with a 
DBA, Divita wanted to teach. Prof. Neil Borden, Divita’s 
adviser and mentor, convinced his student-assistant that 
to teach marketing, he would need to gain practical ex- 
perience in the field. 

Following Borden’s advice, Divita joined IBM where 
he made some observations that surprised him. He no- 
ticed that a number of people, at various levels of 
management, seemed unhappy with their work. And he 
saw the same situation in virtually all organizations he 
visited. After exploring the matter, Divita concluded that 
many of these people had failed to move earlier in life to 
jobs that were suited to their needs. They simply reacted 
to opportunities without evaluating the appropriateness 
of the job. (This, in Divita’s eyes, was a marketing 
failure.) As a result, work was not a stimulating challenge 
from which these people could gain satisfaction and self- 
respect. Parenthetically, Divita notes that, ‘‘no occupa- 
tion, is immune from this syndrome.” 

The lessons he learned from his inquiries persuaded Di- 
vita to search for ways to solve this problem and help peo- 
ple avoid the ‘‘job dance’’—Divita’s term for a phenome- 
non that he believes afflicts thousands of working Ameri- 
cans who get lured into less than fulfilling careers by the il- 
lusion of job security and higher pay. ‘‘They choose not 
what will yield satisfaction, depending instead on job 
after job simply to pay the bills, and putting up with the 
associated consequences,’’ says Divita. 

Divita’s solution to this dilemma is embodied in the 
project of his Marketing Strategies course called ‘‘Strate- 
gic Personal Marketing.’’ It’s designed to give MBA 
students experience in marketing a product. Divita 
thought it appropriate that the product be one his students 
should know more intimately than any other—them- 
selves. 

The underlying assumption in personal marketing is 
that the person is the product and the potential employer, 
the buyer. By treating themselves as products, and by ap- 
plying basic marketing concepts, students can design a 
strategy for their own career progression, just as they 
would guide any product through typical marketing chan- 
nels. 

Logical, yes...Simple, no. 

A major element in Strategic Personal Marketing is a 
process called ‘‘reverse milestoning,’’ which requires 
students to determine the exact job position that they plan 
to retire from. They then work backward, mapping out 
the prerequisite positions they will need to reach along the 
way. With their grand strategies in hand, they will have a 
guide for discriminating between smart or unwise career 


decisions—a strategic direction with which to guide their 
marketing efforts. 

For those who know nothing about the industry they 
want to work in, much less retire from, Divita suggests ‘‘a 
little market research.” A little market research in 
Divita’s book is a continuous, lengthy process. ‘‘You 
must know what to look for in conducting this research, 
and that’s something most students are ill-equipped to do. 
We are talking about meshing personality with job activi- 
ty and acompany culture, and good matches are not read- 
ily found. You have to dig a little,” says Divita. 

To find the right match, Divita requires his students to 
‘place their bets’’ on the industry in which they plan to 
make a career. To prepare his students to explore their 
many options, Divita asks them to first analyze the gener- 
al business climate, and then examine various industry 
trends. They will then construct an ‘‘industry overview” 
for the industry of their choice. “For most students,”’ 
says Divita, ‘‘choosing that industry is a trying, if not 
traumatic, decision.” 

Next they will define the product. This self-assessment 
requires that they take inventory of their skills, strengths, 
limitations and most of all, their own personalities (for ex- 
ample, understanding the activities that they find com- 
fortable as well as those they prefer to avoid). When it 
comes time to market themselves, students will need to 
know what they, as products, have to offer a company, as 
well as knowing what they can expect from the company. 

Next in the sequence, students introduce their product 
to buyers, those employers for whom they would consider 
working. As students trying to learn more about industry 
operations, Divita’s marketeers set up ‘‘informational in- 
terviews’’ with the people who count: top company execu- 
tives. Getting these interviews would be impossible if the 
students were simply trying to get a job, but since they are 
doing industry research, they usually get a gracious recep- 
tion. 

Approaching executives for an interview is always 
nerve racking. ‘‘I was skeptical at first, says Mike 
McFall, MBA ’85. ‘‘I thought ‘these people are busy, they 
don’t have time for me.’ ” But as it turned out, McFall’s 
fifteen minute interviews usually lasted an hour or longer. 
The interviews can be very productive: students see nor- 
mally inaccessible people and come away with excellent 
contacts for the future. 

The success of the interviews is due to a number of 
things: one is that the interviews do not pressure the com- 
pany executives as, presumably, students are not looking 
for jobs; also, since students are already familiar with the 


Professor Devita in action. 
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industry and company, little time is wasted. But the key to 
the interview is that, based on their research, students can 
offer an outsiders’ view and relate to the executives on 
their level. By the ninth or tenth interview, students 
develop a deep understanding of particular issues. And, 
according to Sal Divita, ‘‘fifty percent of them receive job 
offers from this interview process, whether they need 
them or not.” In addition, the project has helped ease his 
students’ transition from school to career—enhancing 
their careers now and prospectively. 

Although Strategic Personal Marketing requires ardu- 
ous labor, it’s a popular project. ‘‘And, those who take 
the class feel that it’s a different experience, very unique,” 
says McFall, who now works for the Mortgage Bankers 
Association. Strategic Personal Marketing is clearly not 
just another academic exercise. According to McFall, 
“Divita encourages students to stop thinking like students 
and start thinking like business people.... And Divita real- 
ly drills it in that if you can’t market yourself... you can’t 
market anything.” At a time when many practitioners are 
pointing out the problem of college graduates’ being ill- 
equipped for marketing careers, Divita’s real world 
teachings may be indispensible. 

But Divita, in addition to being a realist, is primarily a 
teacher. He was elected an Outstanding Educator of 
America in 1974, and his expertise in marketing strategy 
and management has won the respect of such publications 
as National Business Employment Weekly, which called 
him ‘‘a local legend in the nation’s capital.” 

Local legend or not, Divita is concerned about even 
deeper implications of the ‘‘job dance.’’ He feels there’s 
an imbalance in the way people apply their priorities. 
“Take corporations,” he says. ‘‘They do not concern 
themselves with assuring that the employee feels that 
a good match has been made between employee and the 
job... as a result, we end up with unfulfilled employees 
and a lack of the excitement that comes with working at 
full potential. Who loses? The employee loses, the com- 
pany loses, the family loses...which means that society 
loses.” 

This imbalance has some important implications for 
education as well. ‘‘We have never, as universities, ac- 
cepted responsibility for helping people to become more 
productive citizens in our society,” says Divita; ‘‘we simp- 
ly teach subjects. It is not uncommon for students to dis- 
cover that they’ve graduated with majors or areas of ex- 
pertise that are inappropriate to their personalities, and 
this realization can be devastating.” 

Divita contends that many of these problems can be 
avoided by helping people find career options appropriate 
to their makeup, thereby giving them purposeful direc- 
tions to their lives. 

‘What I’m asking for may be ‘blue skies,’ ” says Di- 
vita, ‘“but in a society that is concerned about being com- 
petitive with the Japanese, there’s a tremendous resource 
within our institutions, a pot of gold, that nobody’s tap- 
ping. Instead, we accept unhappiness in the workplace, 
and risk turning out college graduates who can’t 
compete.” 

Until the priorities are reordered, the need for individ- 
ual action—and projects such as his—is evident. ‘‘After 
all,”’ says Divita, ‘‘in the end, you’re going to have to fix 
the sheets and sleep in that bed... no matter how you made 
it. Why not pick a cause, enjoy it, follow it... you will 
make a difference and it’ll make all the difference in the 
way you get up in the morning.” (J 


Staff Writer Charlotte Ericson, BA ’85 is a member of the 
GW News Service. 
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by Terry Lowe-Edwards 


Sleep is a universal—and sometimes 
misunderstood—experience. At GW’s Sleep 
Study Center, your sleep is serious business... 


Av a year ago, 34-year-old Al Staats unknowingly 
isked his life every time he went to sleep. What’s 
more frightening is that his story is not unlike that of 
thousands of other unsuspecting individuals. 

Then, Staats stood six feet tall and weighed a hefty 
340 pounds. As owner of his own marketing consultation 
firm, he described his life as ‘‘tied to a desk...totally 
focused on my business.’’ 

Today, he’s down to 205 pounds...and, because of this, 
sleep is no longer a life-threatening activity. Staats has 
waged a successful battle against a sleep disorder known 
as ‘“‘obstructive sleep apnea.” Those afflicted cease 
breathing for short periods of time during sleep, experi- 
encing possibly hundreds of apneic episodes during a 
single night. While everyone experiences respiratory ir- 
regularity during sleep, for some these irregularities are 
potentially fatal. 

Staats discovered his ailment after ‘“‘having increasing 
difficulty staying awake during the day.’’ Then, last June, 
he and his family were visiting his sister-in-law, a nurse, 
on the West Coast. She heard his disturbed breathing, and 


suggested he might have sleep apnea. He tape recorded 
himself, and ‘‘made an amateur diagnosis.”’ 

More and more people are awakening to the fact that 
they, too, have obstructive sleep apnea. Concern about 
the disorder has been a catalyst in the creation of sleep 
study centers across the nation, including GW, according 
to Dr. Helene Emsellem, director of GW’s nine-month- 
old Sleep Study Center. 

Staats verified his suspicions by participating in a sleep 
study at Bethesda, Md.’s Suburban Hospital, shortly be- 
fore GW’s center opened. He came to GW for a follow-up 
study in February after he had trimmed 100 pounds from 
his waistline. 

While there are exceptions, typically, obstructive sleep 
apnea afflicts obese, middle-aged men. Often, snoring 
signals the ailment’s presence. Furthermore, she explains, 
the breathing abnormality causes its sufferer to sleep 
poorly and, thus, feel tired during the day. 

Besides not getting a good night’s sleep, there is a more 
critical reason to be concerned about sleep apnea. Ac- 
cording to Emsellem, ‘‘An apneic episode is an abnormal 


In Search of Sleep: Ten Tips for a Restful Night 


F: those who have worn out their welcome at the all- 
night diner or for those who are just plain tired of being 
tired, Dr. Helene Emsellem, director of GW’s Neuro- 
physiology Lab and Sleep Study Center, says many sleep 
problems can be relieved by following the basic rules of 
good sleep hygiene. Whichever end of the spectrum you 
find yourself—getting too much or not enough shut-eye— 
these recommendations can help provide a more restful 


sleep. 


1. Establish a regular wake-up time, even if the previous 
night’s sleep was inadequate. This time should be kept on 
the weekends! 


2. If you have a lot on your mind, make a list of those 
things and your plans. This will relieve the stress of trying 
to remember tasks and allow you time to unwind. 


3. Go to bed only when you are ready to go to sleep. Get 
out of bed in the morning when you wake up. Decreasing 
the amount of time in bed will gradually deepen sleep and 
decrease arousals. 


4. Get to know your response to napping. Some people 


sleep better at night if they nap during the day; others do 
not. 
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5. Exercise. It may take several weeks to see sleep im- 
provements once adopting an exercise regimen. Exercise 
in the late afternoon, if possible. Do not exercise just 
before bedtime. 


6. Hunger disturbs sleep. A light bedtime snack is sug- 
gested. This is not recommended for obese individuals, 
however. 


7. Do not drink any caffeinated beverages (coffee, tea, 
sodas) after lunch. Caffeine takes at least eight hours to 
metabolize and many people are sensitive to such stimu- 
lants. 


8. Nicotine can disturb sleep. Make every effort to quit or 
cut back on smoking. 


9. Alcohol is deceptive. It may help you fall asleep initial- 
ly, but it disturbs sleep cycling. Avoid alcoholic beverages 
in the evening. 


10. Pay attention to your bedroom environment. The 
room’s temperature should be comfortable. Also, occa- 
sional loud noises disturb sleep, even for those who have 
adapted to them. Try sleeping with earplugs or screen 
your room with a constant sound, like a fan. O 


period characterized by a cessation of respirations from 
10 to 60 seconds. When breathing stops the blood is not 
re-oxygenated and repeated, prolonged apnea may predis- 
pose to cardiac rhythm disturbance.’’ Thus, sleep apnea 
may be one cause of sudden, unexplained death. 

This is not the same as Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, 
however. That, says Emsellem, is a second type of sleep 
apnea, known as central apnea, which is tied to brain im- 
maturity or dysfunction. Remedying this disorder, she 
says, is still a mystery to the medical community, but it 
can be monitored and prevented. 

Dr. Susan Hasselquist, GW assistant professor of med- 
icine, treats obstructive sleep apnea sufferers. She ex- 
plains there are four possible courses of action to relieve 
the disorder. Victims can opt to use a breathing assistance 
apparatus known as the C-PAP (continuous positive air 
pressure), used just while sleeping. However, Hasselquist 
says, many can’t tolerate the device long-term, and others 
misunderstand the machine and fear they’ll be ‘‘ventila- 
tor-bound.’’ Other remedies include surgery, medication 
and weight loss. 

Staats, an eight-year member of the George Washing- 
ton University Health Plan, eventually chose weight loss, 
and with the help of a nutritionist and behavior modifica- 
tion specialist, shed 135 pounds. According to Hassel- 
quist, weight loss is the most certain cure for such pa- 
tients, but it is also the most difficult to undertake. 

Staats totally changed his lifestyle, from his eating 
habits to his personal habits, and now maintains ‘‘an ex- 
tensive exercise regimen, including swimming and biking 
as often as five times a week.” Caren Molho, MS, RD, 
GWUHP nutritionist, explains, ‘‘In order to lose weight 
and keep it off, there are three important compon- 
ents—nutrition, exercise and behavior modification. Al 
did all those things.’’ Molho stresses that this should be 
done under professional supervision. 


Se is undeniably society’s common denominator. 
“It’s not just a medical topic. It’s a social topic. It’s an 
ethnic topic. There are different sleep rules for different 
societies....We have it pre-programmed into us from day 
one that we need ‘x’ amount of sleep or we’re not going to 
be able to function optimally the next day. It makes fora 
little difficulty in coping with one’s own sleep style,” says 
Emsellem. 

Indeed, the average person will spend about a third of 
his or her life—or nearly a quarter of a million hours— 
sleeping. But, says Emsellem, all individuals must under- 
stand their sleep styles before declaring a sleep disorder 
exists. 

Emsellem explains that each person is regulated by an 
internal clock which senses the circadian rhythm, or 24- 
hour cycle, in the day. Generally, people sleep from six to 
eight hours a day. But, individuals should not succumb to 
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social pressure to live—and sleep—by these so-called 
rules. There have been documented cases of individuals 
from all walks of life who felt productive and refreshed 
after three to four hours of sleep each day. On the other 
hand, it is written that Albert Einstein slept 14 to 16 hours 
a day for many consecutive days. 

In spite of varying sleep styles, everyone shares the 
same sleep patterns. In normal sleep, there are five stages. 

Stage one is ‘‘drowsiness,’’ generally characterized by a 
slowing of functions. In stage two—‘‘asleep’’—body 
movement is further decreased and dreaming may occur. 
Stages three and four are known as ‘‘slow wave sleep.” In 
this stage, an individual is in deep sleep and shows greatest 
resistance to arousal. Finally, there is ‘‘Rapid Eye Move- 
ment (REM) sleep,” characterized by a loss of muscle 
tone, rapid eye movements and body twitches. When 
awakened from REM sleep, one is likely to remember a 
dream. Individuals go through these stages repeatedly in 
60- to 90-minute cycles each night. 

Generally, sleep disorders fall into four categories: dis- 
orders of excessive somnolence (excessive daytime sleepi- 
ness, such as occurs in apnea); disorders of the sleep-wake 
cycle, as happens with jet-lag; disorders of initiating and 
maintaining sleep, such as insomnia; and dysfunctions as- 
sociated with sleep, for example, seizures, bed-wetting or 
nightmares. 

Emsellem says it is impossible to say how many people 
experience some kind of sleep disorder. Many people 
think they do, but not all have true abnormalities, she 
says. 

Of the legitimate disorders, obstructive sleep apnea ap- 
pears to claim the most victims. Emsellem explains about 
60 percent of GW’s sleep study caseload is obstructive 
sleep apnea sufferers. 

A much rarer, but potentially dangerous, disorder of 
excessive sleepiness is narcolepsy, and it is manifested by 
sleep attacks. Narcoleptics simply fall asleep—while driv- 
ing, talking and at other inappropriate moments. When 
narcoleptics experience a sleep attack, they fall directly in- 
to REM sleep, unlike the normal pattern. The picture is 
not all bleak, however: ‘‘Narcoleptics may be successfully 
treated with stimulants,’’ Emsellem says. 

Suspected sufferers come to the sleep lab for an over- 
night study and the next day undergo a procedure called 
the ‘‘multiple sleep latency test.” Emsellem explains, 
“We measure an individual’s sleepiness by giving them 
five opportunities to sleep during the day and recording 
the time it takes to fall asleep.” 

On the other hand, there are those who can’t get 
enough sleep. And, if drugstore shelves, laden with sleep 
aids, are any indication, indeed there are many who count 
themselves among the legions of poor sleepers. Yes, they 
are the nightly sheep-counters, the insomniacs of the 
world who steadfastly maintain they don’t get a wink of 


sleep. Ironically, however, ‘‘A lot of people perceive that 
they get less sleep than they actually get,’’ says Emsellem. 

She does not advocate over-the-counter seditives as a 
remedy. Their effectiveness lessens over time, and they 
disturb sleep cycling. Furthermore, she says, ‘‘Sedative 
hypnotic drugs may prevent REM sleep which is thought 
to be instrumental to well being.” 


“In general, people have poor sleep hygiene,” says 
Emsellem, and simply ‘‘cleaning up” sleep habits can 
assure more restful nights (see inset). Often, stress and 
depression are factors in insomnia, says Emsellem. O 


Terry Lowe-Edwards is manager of publicity in the GW 
Office of News and Public Affairs. 


Spending the Night in the Sleep Lab: What to Expect 


Sm people come to the hospital for surgery. Others 
come to have a broken bone set. But, four nights each 
week, one patient checks into the George Washington 
University Medical Center to do just one simple thing— 
sleep. 

This patient will sleep in GW’s Sleep Study Center, lo- 
cated on 5 South of the Medical Center in the Neuro- 
physiology Lab. It opened in October 1985, and its pur- 
pose is to analyze people who think they have a sleep 
disorder. 

Center Director Dr. Helene Emsellem advises that any- 
one who suspects a sleep disorder and wishes to be studied 
first see a doctor. That way, she says, ‘‘(we can) make sure 
there isn’t some other medical problem’’ which causes a 
person to sleep poorly. 

Once referred for sleep study, the patient will undergo a 
procedure called a polysomnogram. At the Sleep Study 
Center, the patient will be hooked up to an electroenceph- 
alograph which will record brain and bodily activity, and 
track the architecture of the patient’s sleep cycling. 

Leonard Smith is GW’s sleep technician, and it is his 
job to maintain an all-night vigil, watching the physiologi- 
cal roadmap which should direct Emsellem to the prob- 
lem. He monitors the electroencephalograph from an area 
outside the actual sleep room, and he also watches the pa- 
tient through a window to observe noteworthy physical 
activity. 

Those who are referred to GW’s Sleep Study Center 
spend one night sleeping in the lab, which is decorated 
with pacifying shades of powder gray and mauve. Smith 
says the room could use some more ‘‘at-home touches,”’ 
such as art for the walls and soft music piped-in, im- 
provements they hope to make in coming months— all in 
an attempt to make the patient feel as relaxed and comfor- 
table as possible. 

With deliberate yet gentle precision, Smith spends one 
to two hours each night preparing the patient for sleep 
study. He begins by measuring and marking the scalp with 
crayon to designate the precise location of each test point. 
He then affixes tiny metal cups (or ‘‘squares’’ as Smith 


calls them) no larger than a fingernail, to the patient’s 
head, face and chest. The squares are held in place with a 
sticky substance which is easily removed the next morn- 
ing. 

During preparation, Smith must make a slight scratch 
on the patient’s scalp to insure a good contact. Conse- 
quently, patients often ask, ‘‘Will I have bald patches?” 
No, he explains. He realizes it sounds like he is cutting the 
patient’s hair, but he is merely parting the hair to place the 
square on the scalp. 

Once ready, the patient will be wearing more than 30 
electrodes which send messages to the electroencephalo- 
graph which illustrates in jagged inked lines the body’s 
changing activity during sleep. The electrodes work silent- 
ly and painlessly in recording brain activity, respiration 
and muscle tone; thus the patient feels no pain or sensa- 
tion during the procedure. 

Lying in the lap of technology, amidst wires and an un- 
familiar environment, one wonders, can the patient really 
sleep? Yes, says Emsellem. ‘‘People really sleep quite well 
in the lab. Surprisingly...the people who sleep the best,” 
says Emsellem, ‘‘are the insomniacs!’’ O 


No, it isn’t a scene from Frankenstein. It’s GW 
Technician Leonard Smith of the Sleep Study Center, 
preparing a patient for a night of monitored sleep. 
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Most days at dawn, you can see them on the Potomac. Why? As one GW crew member puts it, 
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“In many ways they were like combat veterans coming 
back from a small, bitter and distant war, able to talk only 
to other veterans. Who else knew and cared of this distant 
land, of this terrible sacrifice and of arcane moments of 
bravery and heroism?’’—David Halberstam* 


e enjoyed the early morning walk to the Thompson 

Boat Center. Although some mornings he would 
catch a ride with a teammate, he preferred to begin his day 
alone, strolling through a city still awaiting the sunrise. 

He was used to waking at 5:30. When he first started 
rowing crew, he had wondered whether the sacrifice was 
worth it—especially since many of his friends ‘‘partied”’ 
and drank and often went to sleep just as he was getting 
up. 

He didn’t drink during the season. Well, maybe a beer 
or two every now and then, but for the most part he 
avoided alcohol. Any activity that would keep him from 
giving 100 percent in a regatta (race) and, yes, even in 
daily practice, could not be hidden. It was quite simple— 
he would be letting down his teammates and, just as im- 
portantly, himself. 


“It was part of the oarsmen’s unwritten code that one did 
not mention the pain. That was considered unseemly and, 
worse, it might magnify the pain and make it more 
threatening and more tangible.’’—Halberstam 


This morning he was feeling good. He’d already been 
out on the Potomac about 40 minutes now and was re- 
lieved that the 25-plus miles he had rowed this week 
hadn’t caught up with him. But then he didn’t expect the 
distance work to bother him. After all, he had rowed six 
days a week for the last seven months, except for the five 
weeks between Thanksgiving and the new year. And even 
during that holiday break, he lifted weights and ran 
almost every day. 

There was no question that he was in great shape. He 
had learned to push himself—to go beyond what he 
thought possible and realize that limitations were as much 
mental as they were physical. 

This discipline had spread to other facets of his life as 
well. He knew that he managed his time better as a result 
of crew. He had learned to be on top of his school work 
because exams and important regattas always seemed to 
fall together. There was no time for all-nighters. 


“A boat did not have swing unless everyone was putting 
out in exact measure, and because of that, there was the 


possibility of true trust among the oarsmen.” 
—Halberstam 


He was rowing a comfortable, even pace, about 18 
strokes per minute, following the lead of the ‘‘stroke,”’ 
the oarsman who set the pace. He listened to the coxswain 
call out commands. The manner in which the cox talked 
to the crew depended very much on personality. Some 
were screamers and some more mild-mannered, but if a 


*Quotations are from Halberstam's The Amateurs, William Morrow & Co., Inc., New York, 
1985 
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crew responded properly, then that particular style was 
considered appropriate. 

The coxswain was the crew leader, the eyes and the ears 
of the boat. The crew placed full trust in the cox’s ability 
to give commands as necessary and to provide such criti- 
cal information as the stroke rating and the distance the 
crew had traveled in a race. Since the coxswain was the 
only crew member facing forward, the crew had no choice 
but to assume that the boat was being properly steered. 


‘*When most oarsmen talked about their perfect moments 
in a boat, they referred not so much to winning a race, but 
to the feel of the boat, all eight oars in the water together, 
the synchronization almost perfect. In moments like that 
the boat seemed to lift right out of the water.” 
—Halberstam 


The coach barked out instructions from his boat and 
the cox relayed them to the crew. ‘“‘Sit ready. Five stroke 
start at half speed and pressure, feathering the oar. Sit up. 
Lot of tension between the foot stretcher and the oar han- 
dle. Ready all—row!”’ 

He dug his blade into the water. Attack the catch, he 
thought, sharper mid-drive, concentrate. His eyes were 
focused at the head directly in front of him. The boat 
traveled farther down the river. 

“O.K. Increase stroke rating to 30.” 

The crew was slightly out of sync. ‘‘Port side, pull in 
higher, starboard side, lower your hands.” 

The coach was right, he thought, what they were actual- 
ly doing was levering a boat, not pulling blades through 
the water, but setting a lever and prying the boat past that 


point. 


“Therefore humility became part of the code: You did not 
boast of what you would do or had done, nor did you em- 
barrass a loser. Because your adversaries had subjected 
themselves to virtually the same regimen that you did, you 
respected them as much as you respected yourself.” 
—Halberstam 


He considered crew to be the ultimate team sport. Un- 
like baseball, where the clean-up hitter was expected to 
knock in the winning run, or football, where the quarter- 
back was supposed to throw the clutch pass, rowing was a 
sport which claimed no individual standouts. Crew epito- 
mized athletic synergism, the whole being greater than the 
sum of its individual parts. The entire boat won or lost a 
race. 

In a regatta, the men generally raced three boats: a var- 
sity heavyweight eight, a varsity lightweight eight and a 
novice eight. On occasion, they would race a varsity four, 
but they didn’t have the personnel to do this consistently. 
The women, on the other hand, rowed two novice boats in 
addition to their one varsity eight. 

His biggest challenge was to consistently perform up to 
potential. Even if his boat lost its 2,000 meter race, he 
could tolerate it, knowing the crew had pushed as hard as 
it could. But no matter how strong the effort, there was al- 
ways room for improvement. Striving for perfection was 
a never-ending battle. 


‘*Perhaps in our society the true madness in the search for 
excellence is left for the amateur.’’—Halberstam 


Practice was just about over. As soon as they finished 
this 1,000 meter sprint, he could begin the rest of his day 
—attending three classes, typing a paper, and studying for 
tomorrow’s exam. He was in a good mood, though; he’d 


had a good practice. O 


Dan Moshavi, BA ’85, is a newswriter for the GW Office 
of News and Public Affairs. 


Who’s Who in GW Crew 


Listed below are the names of GW’s 1985-86 men’s and 
women’s crew members—any one of whom could be 
the subject of the adjacent story. 


MEN’S CREW ROSTER 
Heavyweight Varsity Anthony Burke Matt Gellene 

Lou Donofrio J. P. Glutting 

an Anschuetz ‘ l 

Robert Bartlett Kevin Henry Eben Hamilton 
Charlie Brown Brian Klippenstein Rob Howe 
Jim Cardillo Mike Kowal Howard Kurtz 

Tim McNamara Matt Langenkamp 
Herb Cohen : sayan genkam 
Marty Guay Chris Molinari Ernest Lupinacci 
Dave Lincoln Dave Wilson Peter Peterson 
Tim Timmerman N Brian Prowell 
Pat Troppe ovice Aaron Schwartz 

í Patrick Sevik 

Cc 
Lightweight Varsity Toi p yeas do Michael Steiner 
Juoquin Aristimuno Chris Clayton H. Arthur Stevens 
John Buffalo Henry Edwards Ivan Wray 
WOMEN’S CREW ROSTER 
Varsity Fredrika Sidoroff Kathy Harcsar 
Katherine Archer Novies Suzanne Hryb 
Christina Cowell rs Sue Lupi 
Jennifer Grill Maria Alessandri Patricia Mahoney 
Emily Keene Rae Allain Moira McCarthy 
Michelle Knox Jennifer Anderson Amy McGhee 
Leslie Layer Stephanie Berger Christine McGurk 
Heather Meyer Lisa Frank Cathy McNamara 
Diane Monte Sonya Gasparian Lorraine Presutti 
Samantha Nixon Ann Galiardi 


Sc 


Assistant Coaches: 


Head Coach: 
Paul Wilkins 
(men and women) 


Dave Gold, Mike 
Derien (women), 


and Bill Threadgill, 
Paul Edingef (men) 
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Financial Aid at GW: 
Bucking the Trend 
by Gerald E. Churchill 


You’ve heard the story a hundred times before. 
One student loan recipient uses his loan money 
to vacation in the Bahamas; another buys a new 
car; a third invests in a high-yield money market 
fund. And none repays the loan, right? 

Wrong, according to the GW Financial Aid 
Office. At GW, the National Direct Student 
Loan default rate is only 3.92 percent, well 
below the national average of 10 percent. And 
for Health Professions Student Loans, the de- 
fault rate is even lower—only 1.5 percent. Those 
people who look to GW in search of alumni ir- 
responsibility obviously are looking in the wrong 
place. 

What are the reasons for GW’s good repay- 
ment rate? First, according to Ruth R. Hoch, an 
assistant director of financial aid for loan col- 
lections, ‘‘We have a very responsible alumni 
group. Most people are repaying their loans.” 

A second reason for GW’s low default rate is 
that the problem has been blown out of propor- 
tion. The public has focused its attention on the 
isolated cases of loan defaulters and has ignored 
the fact that most borrowers are repaying their 
loans. As loan accounts counselor Charles Ber- 
kowitz puts it, “A little problem has been exag- 
gerated. There’s not as widespread a problem as 
reported.” Ruth Hoch comments, ‘*‘Many of the 
people who do default on their loans are people 
who don’t finish and/or are unemployed or re- 
sentful because they think they didn’t profit 
from their education.” 

A third reason for GW’s low default rate is an 
efficient collection system. The system is com- 
puterized and based entirely in the GW Financial 
Aid Office. ‘‘Although the bills are actually gen- 
erated in Chicago,’’ Berkowitz says, ‘‘we control 
the entire process.’’ In addition, the collection 
system is personalized. Hoch and Berkowitz 
make every attempt to communicate with people 
whose loan payments are overdue, by letters and 
telephone calls, encouraging people who are 
having difficulty repaying their loans to let the 
office know. Hoch says, ‘‘I call people who say, 
‘I only owe $1,200. Why don’t you call the doc- 
tors and lawyers?’ and I say, ‘I call them, too.’ ”’ 

The staff emphasizes personal service. Hoch 
and Berkowitz send out a series of letters and 
make telephone calls to all who are in default. 
This process might take eight months. If in- 
dividuals should prove unapproachable, their 
cases are referred to the university attorney. 

When the university does move to get its mon- 


ey back, it can do so effectively. First, it obtains 
a default judgment, which goes on the default- 
er’s credit record. After that, it can move to gar- 
nish the offender’s wages or attach his or her 
bank account. Defaulting then catches up to the 
defaulter. 

GW Financial Aid takes collection seriously 
because it is heavily dependent upon repayment 
to maintain its loan program. Eighty-one per- 
cent of all National Direct Student Loans are 
funded by collections, and only 17 percent has 
come from the federal government. (The uni- 
versity provides the remaining two percent.) 
“The more we collect, the more loans we can 
make,’’ Hoch points out. And GW has been suc- 
cessful at collections, so successful that the 
federal government allowed the university to in- 
crease its lending limit in 1984. 

GW’s ability to maintain a high repayment 
rate will become even more important in the 
future. The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act will 
decrease federal contributions to education so 
that the pool of money available to borrowers 
will diminish just when the need for money will 
be greatest. Repayment of loans will be even 
more important to meet the needs of students. 

To counteract the effects of this trend, private 
universities like GW are devising programs to 
help keep college affordable. The biggest trend, 
says Charles Berkowitz, ‘‘is creative financing.’’ 
This consists of programs that Ruth Hoch refers 
to as ‘institutionally based programs for credit- 
worthy borrowers,” like CONSERN, now avail- 
able at GW. Some few schools have even initia- 
ted monthly payment programs in which parents 
can pay for their children’s tuition in monthly in- 
stallments from the children’s birth until they 
enter college. (There are bail-out provisions in 
the event the youth later chooses to enroll in a 
different institution.) GW has been looking at 
such a program and how it might fit into its 
package for financial assistance. 

In the face of increasing tuition and dimin- 
ishing federal support for education, GW and 
universities like it are living up to their commit- 
ment to keep their resources available to every- 
one who meets their entrance requirements. GW 
has relied on its own resources to keep its level of 
support high. Its ability to remain self-reliant 
will become even more important as the federal 
government withdraws further from education. 


Editorial Assistant Gerald E. Churchill, BA ’80, 
is a student in the CCEW Publication Specialist 


Program. 


Who Says Deans Don’t Have Fun? 


This candid look at three deans at the April 
Honors Convocation (from left, Loeser, 


SGBA, Kelly, SEHD, Liebowitz, SEAS) 
seemed just too delightful not to share. 


Ronald W. Howard Is New Alumni 


Relations Director 


That old line about there being ‘‘bad news and 
good news’’ seems especially appropriate at 
Alumni House this summer. Sandra Lear, BA 
76 and director of alumni relations since 1980, 
resigned effective May 31 to relocate with her 
husband in Harrisonburg, Va. The good news is 
that Ronald W. Howard, most recently the 
alumni relations office’s associate director, has 
been promoted to director. 

“I have accepted Sandy Lear’s resignation 
with regret,” said Vice President for Develop- 
ment Michael J. Worth. ‘‘I thank her for many 
years of dedicated service to the university and 
her outstanding direction of the Alumni Rela- 
tions Office. Sorry as we are to see Sandy leave, 
we are fortunate to have, in the person of Ron 
Howard, someone with the knowledge and ex- 
perience to take over the direction of our impor- 
tant alumni programs.” 

Sandy Lear, who won the respect of the GW 
community as an energetic and effective alumni 
relations director, began her association with the 
university in 1967 in the Development Office. 
She returned to classes at GW in 1972, while con- 
tinuing to work, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in 1975, and received her bachelor’s degree with 
distinction in 1976. She moved to the Alumni 
Relations Office in that same year and was 
named director in 1980. 

Howard came to GW in 1964 as a counselor in 
the Admissions Office. He became assistant 
director of admissions and foreign student ad- 
missions officer before he was named director of 
alumni support in the Development Office in 
1973. He continued in that position until Sep- 
tember of 1980, when he became associate direc- 
tor of alumni relations. 

A graduate of Central College in Pella, lowa, 
Howard did graduate work at the University of 
lowa. In 1977, he was among the first recipi- 


ents of the George Washington Award. He has 
served as adviser to Omicron Delta Kappa lead- 
ership honorary, and in 1983 he was initiated in- 
to GW’s Lambda chapter of Phi Sigma Kappa. 
Commenting upon his new position, Howard 
says, ‘‘l am looking forward to continuing the 
many successful and popular programs which 
Sandy was instrumental in beginning. I’m hop- 
ing, too, that we can broaden the base of alumni 
volunteers involved in service projects, such as 
the Alumni Admissions Program, and that we 
can encourage greater participation in our many 
regional activities. I trust that all alumni will feel 
free to let us know of any way in which they feel 
we may be of service to them.” 


Gleeful Reunion Prompts Bravo Chorus! 


More than 250 GW singers of years past (in- 
cluding Ginny Botek Gates and David Bates, 
foreground below) joined current choral 
ensembles on the Marvin Theatre stage March 
22. The occasion was a Glee Club and 
Troubadour Alumni Reunion Gala, sponsored 
by the Music Department, Columbian College 
Alumni Association and the Program Board. 
The alumni came from all across the nation to 
celebrate choral music at GW and to pay 
tribute to the late Dr. Robert Howe Harmon 
and his wife Grace, who directed GW singing 
groups from 1924 to 1964. In honor of the 
Harmons, a memorial fund to enhance choral 
music activities at the university has been 
established; it will fund the award of an annual 
endowed prize to a GW singer. At the reunion, 


the first Harmon prize was awarded to Lori 
Neiswander, a four-year member of the 
Troubadours and University Singers. For those 
who weren’t there—or for those who were and 
want a memento—a videotape and an audio- 
tape of the March 22 concert are being 
reproduced for sale and will be offered in a 
summer newsletter of the GW Music Depart- 
ment. Alumni who received invitations to the 
reunion will receive the newsletter, but others 
should contact the Music Department, Aca- 
demic Center B-144, (202) 676-6245, to add 
their names to the mailing list. Those who 
might wish to contribute to the Harmon 
Memorial Fund can also do so through the 
Music Department. 
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Law Alumni Relations Office 
Reorganized 


John S. Jenkins, who since 1982 has served as 
assistant dean for career development in the Na- 
tional Law Center, in March was appointed as- 
sociate dean for external affairs. The creation 
of this new position, which combines under Jen- 
kins’ responsibility for law alumni relations, 
development, fund raising and placement, 
comes as a result of the law school’s reassess- 
ment of its administration of external affairs. 

The reassessment, in turn, was undertaken as 
a result of circumstances subsequent to the fall 
1985 appointment of James A. Endicott Jr., JD 
’68, to replace the recently retired Cliff Dougher- 
ty as director of law alumni relations. Endicott 
was scheduled originally to take up his GW du- 
ties in October 1985, but because of certain 
obligations connected with his private practice in 
Texas, he asked that his appointment be defer- 
red. Then, early in 1986, he informed the law 
center that he deeply regretted that he could not 
accept the appointment. 

The reorganization, as finally structured, cap- 
ped a period of serious thought and discussion 
with Ron Willoner, LLB 60, GWLA president, 
and Alan Kay, JD ’59, president-elect, as well as 
talks with numerous other leaders within the law 
alumni and assessment of the external affairs 
structures of other major law schools. The reor- 
ganization—and especially, the move to place a 
dean in charge of alumni relations activities—is 
seen as a demonstration of the importance the 
law center and the university attach to alumni 
and career development services. It is expected 
that an additional staff member will be added, to 
assist Jenkins in his work with law alumni chap- 
ters across the country. 

Former Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
John Jenkins, an honors graduate of GW law 
school in 1961, brings impressive credentials to 
his new assignment. He received his AB degree 
from Lafayette College and holds an MA from 
American University. He has been a naval of- 
ficer since 1955, a naval lawyer since 1962, and 
attained the rank of rear admiral. He served as 
Navy judge advocate general from 1980 to 1982, 
in which capacity he managed the Navy JAG 
corps of approximately 1,000 lawyers world- 
wide. 


John S. Jenkins 


GW and Georgetown Bury 
the Hatchet...In Space! 


At least for the evening of March 25, cross-city 
rivalry gave way to amity as the alumni associa- 
tions of GW and Georgetown joined forces for a 
social evening at Washington’s National Air and 
Space Museum. The group was treated to an ex- 
clusive showing of the museum’s renowned film, 
“The Dream Is Alive,” and then heard remarks 
by Sen. Jake Garn, this country’s first legislator 
in space. More than 450 people attended the 
“Evening in Space,” which concluded with a 
reception that enabled the groups to mingle... 
and find out that those folks from the ‘‘other’’ 
institution aren’t so bad, after all! 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has four chair 
offerings: the traditional black and gold armchair 
with cherry arms; the black and gold rocker; the 
black and gold side chair; and a walnut-stained 
version of the captain’s chair. The latter is a 
recently added item which offers an alternative to 
the traditional black chair. The price for both arm- 
chairs is the same. 


Prices are $130 for the armchairs, $110 for the 
rocker and $75 for the side chair. These prices will 
remain in effect through December 1986. Orders 
must be accompanied by full payment; chairs will 
be delivered anywhere in the continental United 
States. Delivery charges are extra. 

Please note that delivery time has been reduced 
to three weeks. Call (202) 676-6435 for information. 


eee eee ee eee ee ee es 
Mail to: Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 


3 714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052 
I Please send me: 


3 _______ armchair(s), black 
H armchair(s), wainut-stained 


i Enclosed is my check for $. 


made payable to the GWU Alumni Association. 
| | understand that delivery charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


side chair(s) 
rocker(s) 


2 Name Degree/Year 
f sra hot 
If civ. state, Zip 


I Daytime Telephone ( ) 


Se | 


Alumni in the News 
The ’40s 


The American Society of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning Engineers has named 
John L. Altieri, BS ’48, a Fellow. Altieri is cur- 
rently president of John L. Altieri Consulting 
Engineers in Norwalk, Conn. 


At its 1985 annual meeting, Britain’s Royal Col- 
lege of Radiologists awarded Luther W. Brady 
Jr., BA ’46, MD ’48, a fellowship for outstand- 
ing contributions in medicine/radiology. Brady, 
an international authority on radiation oncolo- 
gy, is chairman of the Department of Radiation 
Oncology and Nuclear Medicine at Hahnemann 
University in Philadelphia. 


The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation’s new 
chairman is Robert H. Myers, JD ’46. Myers, a 
partner in the Washington law firm of Williams, 
Myers and Quiggle, joined the philanthropic 
foundation’s board in 1983 and most recently 
served as vice chairman. 


The 50s 


Stanford Berman, JD ’53, was the principal 
speaker at the graduation exercises last Decem- 
ber of the college of engineering at the University 


of Maryland. Berman, who teaches patent law 
there, also is a founding partner in the law firm 
of Berman, Aisenberg & Pratt. 


The American Production and Inventory Con- 
trol Society has elected John M. Burnham, BME 
’59, to his second term as Region 12 vice presi- 
dent. As a regional vice president, Burnham also 
will serve on the society’s board of directors. 


Marriott Corporation has promoted Alfred F. 
Flynn, BCE ’50, to vice president of construc- 
tion. 


McGraw-Hill has named William P. Giglio, BA 
*53, regional vice president. He is responsible for 
coordinating corporate and operating company 
activities in the D.C. area, as well as assisting in 
identifying new markets in that area for the com- 
pany’s products. 


The California Trial Lawyers Association has 
elected Browne Greene, BA ’58, LLB ’61, pres- 
ident-elect. With 5400 members, the association 
is the nation’s largest state trial bar. 


New Mexico has honored Pete Hanagan, JD 
*57, with a ‘‘Pete Hanagan Day” upon his retire- 
ment. Hanagan served as executive vice presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association 
for the past 15 years and as an advisor to public 
Officials at all levels. He was honored especially 


Bequests: A Cornerstone of University Support 


The statement that bequests are a vital part of 
the voluntary support of any educational institu- 
tion has a clear ring of truth at George Washing- 
ton University. Through bequests, donors have 
accomplished such worthwhile purposes as the 
establishment of scholarship funds which will 
aid needy students and also perpetuate the 
donor’s family name, the creation of named can- 
cer research funds and the beginning of book 
collections and lectureships. 

All of the fine causes listed above—plus many 
others—illustrate one of the important reasons 
for preparation of a will: the accomplishment of 
a good work that endures beyond the donor’s 
lifetime. Through their wills, many people have 
ensured that the distribution of their property 
became a lasting expression of the uniqueness of 
their lives and the love that motivated them— 
perhaps by arranging a special tribute to a 
spouse, establishing a memorial in the name of 
one’s parents or honoring the memory of a child 
who met an untimely death. 

There are other, very practical reasons why 
everyone should have a will. Regardless of your 
age or financial situation, a will should be part of 
your personal planning. Consider the following: 
—A will enables you to dispose of your property 
as you wish. If you have no will, the state will 
dispose of your assets. 

—A will permits your wishes to be accomplished 
and yet gives flexibility to your personal repre- 
sentative (executor). 

—With a will, you can carry out your wishes 
more economically. For example, through the 
waiving by will of the bond requirement for your 
personal representative and through a will- 
created trust, your estate may have more dollars 
to distribute. 

—A will means you can provide as you wish for 
your children, other relatives and friends. With a 
will, for example, you can nominate persons you 
want to be guardians of your minor children. 
Without your directions through a will, the court 
will appoint a guardian who may be a stranger to 
your family. 

Executing a will is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive—particularly when you consider how much 
your will can add to the security and well-being 
of your family and reflect your own life values. 

The help of a lawyer is essential in the prepara- 
tion of a valid will. But before you visit legal 


counsel, take time to determine your personal 
objectives and inventory your belongings. De- 
cide exactly who should receive your property, 
whether bequests should be outright or in trust 
and who would do the best job as guardian or 
personal representative. Also consider any spe- 
cial provisions you want to make. 

Remember that you can always revise or re- 
write your will. Your attorney should handle any 
changes you wish to make. 

As time passes, review your will. It should be 
changed as your circumstances dictate. Events 
which may signal a need for changes in your will 
include marriage, birth or adoption of a child, 
divorce, death in the family, moving from one 
state to another, changes in your financial status 
or in tax law and changes in your wishes. For 
many people, an appropriate time to review an 
estate plan to make sure it is still valid is a birth- 
day or the start of a new year. 

The university would be happy to mail you a 
brochure that provides information about initial 
will preparation or will revision. To obtain this 
booklet or other estate planning information, 
write or call Jerry Anderson, GW Development 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-8715. If you live outside the Washington 
metropolitan area, please call collect. 


(This is the third of a series of articles on wills 
prepared by the Development Office. Later arti- 
cles on the subject will appear periodically in the 
Times.) 
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Popper 


Merriweather 


Merna 


for his and his industry’s “lasting contributions 
to the progress and prosperity of New Mexico.” 


Squibb Corporation has named Robert D. Pop- 
per, BA ’59, MA ’61, president of its new infor- 
mation products group. Popper, who joined 
Squibb in 1982, previously directed data process- 
ing operations at J. Walter Thompson and the 
U.S. Trust Company in New York, where he 
also directed strategic planning. 


Tulane University has named Charles R. Sitter, 
BA ’54, a member of the board of administra- 
tors of its educational fund. Sitter is a director 
and senior vice president of Exxon Corporation. 


The ’60s 


Ruth P. Dixon, MA ’62, is an active person. She 
serves on a Community Advisory Committee in 
Washington, D.C., and is the founding editor of 
the District Council Journal and the District 
Council Legislative Service. As if her current 
responsibilities were not enough, however, Dix- 
on has decided to run for a D.C. city council 
seat. 


Bowdoin College has promoted Peter T. Gotts- 
chalk, BA ’65, MA ’67, to professor of econom- 
ics. Gottschalk, a member of the Bowdoin facul- 
ty since 1977, is a recognized authority on the 
causes of poverty. 


The Air Force Association has appointed David 
L. Gray, MBA ’64, executive director of the 
association and its affiliate, the Aerospace Edu- 
cation Foundation. Gray is a retired Air Force 
major general and a veteran of the Korean and 
Vietnam Wars. 


Robert L. Judd, JD ’68, has become senior 
counsel and director, marketing law, for Whirl- 


ea ae 
CCAA Goes Gotham! 


A group of Columbian College alumni residing 
in the New York metropolitan area has launched 
a chapter there of the Columbian College Alum- 
ni Association, youngest of the alumni constitu- 
ent groups. Twenty-five interested alumni at- 
tended a March dinner given by Dean Lovett at 
the Grand Hyatt. The group made plans for the 
inaugural event of the New York Chapter, a 
slide-illustrated lecture previewing the Statue of 
Liberty and Ellis Island reopenings, which was 
held at the Princeton Club on May 20. New 
York alumni who would like to assist with future 
activities should call Rob Weinberg [(212) 
861-4849] or Ross Moskowitz [(212) 362-7462]. 


Metelsky 


Schmit 


Storr 


pool Corporation. He is responsible for anti- 
trust, government regulation and Whirlpool Ac- 
ceptance Legal Matters. 


Hoffmann-La Roche has elected Bernard S. 
Leon, JD ’60, assistant vice president. Leon has 
worked for Hoffmann-La Roche since 1962, 
most recently as associate patent counsel. 


Stanford Law School has granted tenure to 
Miguel Angel Mendez, BA ’65, JD 68, and has 
promoted him to professor of law. Mendez has 
been a member of the Stanford faculty since 
1977. 


John M. Metelsky, BA ’61, has received a Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation from the National Press 
Club for ‘‘meritorious service’’ as an editor of 
the NPC Record, the club’s weekly newsletter. 
Metelsky currently serves as director of press 
relations at the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 


W. R. Grace & Co. has elected retired diplomat 
Kenneth Y. Millian, MIA ’69, a corporate vice 
president. Millian has worked for Grace since 
1976, most recently as vice president of the Gen- 
eral Development Group and director of govern- 
ment relations. 


The Meritor Financial Group has appointed Carl 
A. Modecki, LLB ’67, president of Meritor 
Savings Bank, which has 16 branch offices in the 
District of Columbia and northern Virginia. 


Michael D. Mosettig, BA ’64, has assumed the 
position of senior producer for the MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour. Mosettig has worked in vari- 
ous capacities for NBC News, The National 
Journal, United Press International and New- 
house National News Service. 


Ivan L. Swope, MA 62, successfully completed 
a 10-week consulting assignment with Financiera 
Nacional de la Vivenda in San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, as a volunteer executive with the Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps. Swope is retired 
vice president of AmeriFirst Federal Savings & 
Loan Association. 


The ’70s 


Patricia Byrnes, BA °77, is currently assistant 
editor and advertising director for Wilderness, 
the magazine of The Wilderness Society. 


Air Force Maj. C. Douglass Couto, MSA ’76, 
MBA ’83, has been decorated with the fourth 
award of the Meritorious Service Medal. Couto 
serves as director of administration with Head- 
quarters, Strategic Information Systems Divi- 
sion. 


Millian Modecki 


Wilmot 


William P. Eskdale, BA ’79, has joined the New 
York law firm of D’Amato & Lynch. He pre- 
viously spent two years in private practice in 
Chicago. 


First Pennsylvania Bank and Corporation’s Ex- 
ecutive Group has promoted Robert K. Fulton 
JD ’74, to a vice president and associate general 
counsel, His responsibilities in this position in- 
volve providing legal representation for the 
bank’s Trust and Investment Services Group. 


The Maryland Society of Otolaryngology-Head 
and Neck Surgery has elected William C. Gray, 
MD ’73, president. Gray is a surgeon in the 
University of Maryland medical system and an 
associate professor of otolaryngology in the 
University of Maryland School of Medicine. 


Whirlpool Corporation has promoted two GW 
graduates to positions of greater responsibility. 
Franklin C. Harter, JD ’71, has been named 
senior counsel and director, contracts; and Ed- 
ward A. Ketterer, JD ’75, is now senior counsel 
and director, patents. 


Diana L. Hayes, JD ’73, has received the bac- 
calaureate and the licentiate in sacred theology 
from the Catholic University of America. She 
notes that she is the first layperson to receive 
both degrees. 


The White House has named Mary Jo Jacobi, 
MSA "76, a Director of Special Projects for 
White House Chief of Staff Donald Regan. Prior 
to her current appointment, Jacobi was the spe- 
cial assistant to the president for economic af- 
fairs and public liaison. 


Arthur J. Johnson, BA ’76, is the new president 
of the Capital Press Club, the nation’s oldest 
and largest predominantly black organization 
representing communications professionals. 
Johnson is an associate editor with PEPCO’s 
Corporate Communications Department. 


KYW-TV in Philadelphia has hired Linda Lou 
Kane, BA ’75, as a field producer. She previous- 
ly worked as a writer/segment producer on 
“Love Connection,” and as a freelance pro- 
ducer on a variety of projects, including Bob 
Uecker’s “Wacky World of Sports.” 


“Simple is better.” So says Richard E. Killian, 
MHC °79, who is currently working in Jamaica 
as a Peace Corps volunteer. According to Kil- 
lian, ‘‘The reality of Peace Corps is that friend- 
ship between individuals can contribute to peace 
and harmony between nations...’’ Among Kil- 
lian’s first-year projects was the development of 
an in-service training program for the health 
staff in first aid, disaster preparedness, and acute 
and chronic disease. 


Licata 


Christine M. Licata, EdS ’79, EdD ’84, has been 
chosen to participate in the ‘‘Leaders Project,” 
an international leadership training program for 
women administrators at two-year colleges. Li- 
cata has taught at the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1979 and currently serves as the 
assistant dean/director of the institute’s School 
of Business Careers. 


Noted writer Jake Page’s acclaimed new book, 
Pastorale, spends several laudatory pages on 
Gerald F. Merna, BS ’73, MSA ’77, who expert- 
ly manages the Northern Virginia Sectional Cen- 
ter of the United States Post Office in Merri- 
field, Va. 


Upon his completion of a five-month training 
program, Gregory E. Merriweather, BS ’74, has 
been named a professional medical representa- 
tive for Syntex. Prior to joining Syntex, Merri- 
weather was chief physician assistant for Pre- 
ventive Health Programs, Inc. 


The readers of The Washington Woman have 
voted Ruth J. Person, MSA ’74, onto the 
magazine’s 1986 honor roll. Person is currently 
the associate dean of Catholic University’s 
School of Library and Information Science. 


Mutual of Omaha has named Thomas S. Schmit, 
MSA ’71, vice president, investment securities, 
for Mutual of Omaha and its life insurance af- 
filiate, United of Omaha. 


Richard Seeley, DBA °72, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of commerce for tourism 
marketing. 


Webb/Sequoia of Fairfax, Va., has appointed 
Sidney R. Steele, DBA °78, director of develop- 
ment. He manages all phases of project develop- 
ment (including site acquisition, budget and per- 
manent financing) and coordinates liaison be- 
tween the company and outside parties involved 
in planning. 


The U.S. Department of Education has awarded 
a National Graduate Fellowship to Annie Van 
Fossen Storr, MAT ’77. Storr is a University of 
Delaware art history doctoral student whose 
studies explore early 19th-century art history. 


Robert J. Tansey, BA ’73, MPA ’81, was recent- 
ly sworn into the United States Foreign Service 
and is currently serving in Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 


Ronald J. Tipton, BA ’70, JD °73, is currently 
the southeast regional director of The Wilder- 
ness Society, based in Atlanta. He has worked 
for the society since 1978 in various positions, in- 
cluding a tenure as director of the national parks 


program. 


Navy Chief Petty Officer Larry D. Wiggins, AS 
’76, has received the Navy Commendation 
Medal. He currently serves with the 2nd Medical 
Battalion at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Navy Capt. Louise C. Wilmot, MA ’78, has 
received the Department of Defense Superior 
Service Medal. Wilmot currently lives in Great 
Lakes, Ill., and commands Navy Recruiting 
Area Five, responsible for recruiting in 11 
midwestern states. 
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Alumni in the News (Continued) 


Rosenman Colin Freund Lewis & Cohen, a New 
York law firm, has promoted Steven Wolowitz, 
JD ’77, to partner. Wolowitz specializes in com- 
modities, securities and general commercial 
litigation. 


The ’80s 


Helen Carol Aster, BA ’81, has become a part- 
ner in ASTERWINSLOW Creative, a graphic de- 
sign firm in New York City. The firm specializes 
in corporate communications and advertising. 


The American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists has elected Air Force Capt. Allan 
T. Bombard, MD ’80, chairman of the Junior 
Fellows in the college’s Armed Forces District. 
Dr. Bombard is currently a postdoctoral fellow 
in clinical genetics at Northwestern University 
School of Medicine in Chicago. 


Green Oaks, a psychiatric hospital in Dallas, has 
appointed as controller Gary L. Brown, MBA 
’81. Brown, who has held administrative and 
management positions at hospitals in Ohio, 
Washington, D.C. and Philadelphia, is the chief 
financial officer of the hospital. 


U.S. Trust Company of New York is where the 
careers of two SGBA graduates—Debra Cro- 
vicz, BBA ’82, and Wendy Popowich, BBA ’83— 
have led them. Crovicz is financial officer/muni- 
cipal bond trader; she manages the U.S. Trust 
Master Tax Exempt Money Market Fund, which 
she says has been the number one or number two 
fund in the country since its inception. 
Popowich, financial officer/portfolio manager 
in the Asset Management Division, manages the 
assets of high-net-worth individuals, trusts and 
foundations. She also is enrolled in the executive 
MBA program at NYU. 


John Freedman, MA ’83, has received a grad- 
uate training fellowship from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Soviet Studies of the Social Sciences 
Research Council. Freedman, currently a PhD 
candidate at Harvard University, was one of 
only ten individuals to be so honored. 


WASH-FM of Washington, D.C. has hired Car- 
la Hyatt, BA ’81, as promotion director. She 


previously managed the scholarship program of 
the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
and worked extensively with Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Guilford College, Greensboro, N.C., has pre- 
sented an Alumni Excellence Award to Lillian 
Davis Killos, PhD ’82, a GW assistant pro- 
fessorial lecturer. Killos, who has taught 
biology, microbiology, anatomy and phys- 
iology, founded the Cytogenetics Laboratory at 
Columbia Hospital for Women in 1982. 


Army Maj. Jonathan H. Kosarin, LLM ’84, has 
published an article in the September 1985 issue 
of Army Lawyer. Kosarin currently serves with 
the Contract Law Division, U.S. Army, Europe, 
and deals primarily with government contracts 
and international logistics agreements. 


John G. Leech, MBA ’84, has joined Soil & 
Material Engineers, Inc., Altamonte Springs, 
Fla., as geoscience department manager for the 
Florida region. Leech previously was an en- 
vironmental expert for the Department of 
Defense. 


The Dallas County Heritage Society at Old City 
Park has appointed Nina L. Nixon, MA ’83, as- 
sistant curator. She previously held the same 
post at The Alamo. 


Jon F. Weinstein, BA ’82, has been elected a 
delegate to the National White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business. Weinstein is currently 
the vice president of Apex Plastic Industries in 
Hauppage, N.Y. 


And...what’s your news? We’re happy to tell 
you that we continue to hear from large numbers 
of alumni; we get letters from around the world! 
We hope you will keep sending us your letters 
and photos; your participation is what makes 
this column the best read section of GWTimes. 
Please remember, black and white photos only. 
And, although space restrictions sometimes pre- 
vent us from using all the material we receive, we 
give careful consideration to every submission 
concerning career and other accomplishments, 
and we are able to publish the majority of items 
that reach us. Address: GWTimes, George 
Washington University, 705 Gelman Library, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Alumni Artists 


The Foundry Gallery in Washington, D.C. in 
March exhibited the works of Anne Banks, 
MFA ’68. The exhibition, entitled ‘‘Collections,” 
consists of collages that celebrate the art and 
process of collecting, arranging and displaying 
objects chosen from the environment. Banks has 
exhibited in several local and regional solo and 
group shows. This is her fourth Foundry exhibit. 


Oriental Brush Paintings by Teri Pickett, BA 
’69, were exhibited in the Marvin Center’s Col- 
onnade Gallery May 14 through June 20. The ex- 
hibit was part of the East Asian Culture Series, 
an event that also included a noon-time lecture in 
the University Club by Pickett entitled ‘‘Dia- 
logue with the Artist’’—a discussion of the Zen 
influence on Oriental Brush Painting, and an ex- 
ploration of oriental brush techniques. 


From June 19 to July 21 Heidi Praff, BA °77, 
will exhibit mixed media works on paper in a 
One-person show at the Art Gallery of Howard 
Community College in Columbia, Md. Praff’s 
richly colored figurative compositions combine 
aquamedia, pastel and ink. An MFA graduate of 
the Maryland Institute College of Art in Balti- 
more, the artist spent six years in Italy and Israel, 
studying painting and teaching art. 


The most recent exhibit at Washington’s Baum- 
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gartner Galleries for Sherry Zvares Sanabria, BA 
*59, was this March and April. The show of 
paintings was entitled ‘‘Mexico: The Walls.” 
Readers who follow art may remember Sanabria 
by her former name, Sherry Zvares Kasten. 


From her spring Baumgartner Galleries show, 
“Mexico: The Walls,” this is Sherry Zvares 
Sanabria’s 40" x 32" acrylic called #44. 


Alumni Authors 


Ruth Glick, BA ’64, will publish three books this 
year. The works, entitled Talons of the Falcon, 
Flight of the Raven, and In Search of the Dove, 
are collectively called the Peregrine Connection 
and feature high adventure and romance set 
against a background of international intrigue 
and danger. Glick will publish the books (written 
in collaboration with Eileen Buckholtz) under 
the pseudonym Rebecca York. Dell, New York, 
N.Y., 1986 


Everything that a sailor needs to know but does 
not know whom to ask can be found in the Study 
Guide to the Multiple-Choice Examinations for 
Lifeboatmen and Able Seamen by William B. 
Hayler, MA ’64, and Paul M. Seiler. The Guide 
contains over 600 multiple-choice questions that 
cover all areas from which the Coast Guard may 
choose subject questions. Cornell Maritime 
Press, Vallejo, Calif., 1986 


Ruth-Ellen B. Joeres, MA ’66, and Mary Jo 
Maynes have co-edited German Women in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries: A Social 
and Literary History. Joeres, professor of Ger- 
man and director of the Center for Advanced 
Feminist Studies at the University of Minnesota, 
attempts to examine and understand the slow 
and often hesitant progress of German women in 
their search for self-identification and self-un- 
derstanding. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1986 


In an effort to make the law accessible to 
everyone, Gail J. Koff, JD ’70, has written The 
Jacoby & Meyers Practical Guide to Everyday 
Law. The book attempts to make clients aware 
that they have a right to a plain English explana- 
tion of their case, an estimate of the fees that 
they’ll be charged, and copies of all documents 
used in their cases. The guide also aims to make 
clients understand that their lawyer is a team- 


mate and discusses how they can be effective 
members of the team. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, N.Y., 1986 


Richard F. Vancil of Harvard Business School 
and Benjamin R. Makela, BA ’43, have co- 
edited The CFO’s Handbook. The handbook 
defines the role of the chief financial officer and 
sheds light on ways in which he can accomplish 
his goals. Dow Jones-Irwin, Homewood, Ill., 
1986 


Betty Cooper Switkes, BA ’48, has authored a 
video- and audio-cassette entitled Armchair 
Fitness: A Home Aerobic Workout. The pro- 
gram describes an exercise program for elderly, 
handicapped or temporarily disabled people of 
all ages and has been endorsed by a number of 
health care professionals. CMI, Washington, 
D.C., 1986 


In Memoriam 


Joseph H. Abel, BA ’32, Nov. 28, 
Washington, D.C. 


Abraham Balter, BA ’24, MD ’28, May 29, 
1985, Orange, N.J. 


Robert Osgood Brooks, MA ’64, Sept. 13, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Ronald Bulkley, MS ’26, Dec. 7, Pitman, N.J. 
Emmett J. Comiskey, JD ’53, July 28, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Louis N. Conroy, JD ’32, Nov. 14, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Frank F. Ford, LLB ’10, Dec. 14, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Robert H. Gravatt Jr., LLM ’50, Dec. 14, 
Washington, D.C. 

Helen G. Jones, MAE ’63, Nov. 29, Glen 
Allen, Va. 

Erik W. Jordan, MA ’64, Dec. 6, New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. 

Harold G. Kissick, Att. °32, Sept. 10, 
Staunton, Va. 

C. Louis Knight, LLB ’39, June 12, 1985, 
Fairfax, Va. 

Clarise G. Lancaster, MA ’72, May 25, 1985, 
Washington, D.C. 

Theodore Moreau Leary, MD ’40, Sept. 20, 
Magnolia, Mass. 

Virginia E. Lewis, LLB ’48, Dec. 4, Frederick, 
Md. 

Jane H. Linton, BA ’30, May 18, 1985, 
Kensington, Md. 


Joseph A. McDonough Jr., MA ’67, April 27, 
1985. 


Ella Baum Cash Mays, MUP ’81, Dec. 8, 
Washington, D.C. 


William A. Medina, BA ’57, July 28, 
Portland, Ore. 


Karl J. Moser, MA ’33, Dec. 22, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Grant A. Palmer, MBA ’62, Nov. 24, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Paul O. Ritter, LLM ’36, Sept. 25, 
Washington, D.C. 


James H. Ronald, LLB ’34, Nov. 14, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Edward G. Shipley, Att. ’50, Nov. 7, 
Arlington, Va. 


Kenneth E. Thierer, MSA ’72, Nov. 21, 
Linthicum, Md. 


Elaine L. Trimble, BA ’19, May 24, 1985, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ann Morgan Williams Welch, AA ’55, Dec. 
13, Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Ford E. Young Jr., LLB ’32, Nov. 20, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Professor Emeritus Ruth H. Atwell, MA 733, 
whose more than 30-year career with GW 
included positions as professor of physical 
education and director of the Women’s 
Athletic Department; April 18, Fort Myers, 
Fla. 


C. Max Farrington, former athletic director, 
dean of men and assistant to the president, 
March 4, Springfield, Mo. 


Harold W. Prather, GW mailcarrier from 1959 
until his death, Feb. 18, Washington, D.C. 


University€alendar 


AUGUST 


6-Sept. 4 

Recent works by 
Patrick Harford, 
Colonnade Gallery, 
Marvin Center, 3rd 
Floor, 10 am-7 pm 
daily. Information, 
call Miriam Nathan, 
676-7469 


SEPTEMBER 


11-Oct. 9 

Third GW Art 
Alumni Exhibition, 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


OCTOBER 


16-Nov. 7 

“GW Faculty 
Collects” at Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


16-18 

Cole Porter’s 
“Anything Goes.” 
A sparkling 
shipboard romance 
that features such 
hits as ‘‘I Get a 
Kick Out of You,” 
“Let’s Misbehave,”’ 
and, of course, the 
title song. Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. 
Information, 
676-8072 


19 

“Anything Goes.” 
Marvin Theatre, 

2 pm. Information, 
676-8072 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 
developing effective 
decision-making and 
job-search 
strategies: ‘‘How to 
Make Career 
Decisions,” ‘*Job- 
Search Strategy,” 
“Resume and Letter 
Writing,’’ and 
“Effective 
Interviewing.” 
Advance sign-up is 
required. Contact 
the Center for 
workshop dates, 
times and to sign- 
up, also for weekly 
career consultant 
hours. Information, 
676-6496 


The Reading Center 
offers the following 
programs for 
children and adults 
throughout the 
summer: 
“Tutoring,” 
“Diagnostic 
Testing,” ‘Summer 
Enrichment for 
Gifted Children,” 
“‘Computer 
Adventure: A 
Bridge to 
Tomorrow,” 
“Logical Thinking 
Skills,” 
“Computers and 
Learning,” ‘‘Study 
Skills, SAT 
Preparation and 
College Preparatory 
Program,” and an 
“Adult Language 
Enrichment 
Program.” 
Information, 
676-6286 


The Counseling 
Center offers a 
“Personal 
Development 
Series” open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog, 676-6550 


The Speech and 
Hearing Center 
offers a full range 
of speech, language 
and hearing 
evaluations and 
therapy to children 
and adults. Clinic 
open through 
August 8. 
Information, 
676-7360 


Throughout the 
year, the Program 
Board shows films 
and sponsors 
political events, 
concerts and other 
activities. Open to 
the public. 
Information, 
676-7312 


The Toastmasters 
Club meets on the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
every month from 
12:15 to 1:15 pm in 
the Marvin Center. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


JUNE 


18-July 9 

“Special Topics in 
Publishing Lecture 
Series,” Academic 
Center, 
Wednesdays, 

7-10 pm. Series 
$140; $35 each. 
Information, 
Publication 


Specialist 
676-7273 
JULY 


2 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
403, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


6-12 

“Writer’s 
Institute,” a one 
week writer’s 
conference 
sponsored by 
Publication 
Specialist Program 
and Washington 
Independent 
Writers. $400. 
Information, 
676-7273 


7-18 

The Reading Center 
offers a program in 
“Computers and 
Reading” for 
children grades 5-9. 
Information, 
676-6286 


8 

Public Relations 
Professional 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


10 
Management 
Certificate 
Programs 
(Fundraising 
Administrator, 
Administrative 
Manager and 
Association 


Executive), 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


11 

Lotus 1-2-3 
Workshop I, a one- 
day workshop 
sponsored by the 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, CCEW. 
9-4 pm. $90. 
Information, 
676-8533 


12 

Graduate Record 
Examination and 
Graduate 
Management 
Aptitude Test 
Review courses 
begin, CCEW. Four 
Saturdays, 9- 

3:30 pm, $210 each 
course. 
Information, 
676-8307 


Miller Analogies 
Test Workshop, 
CCEW. 9-noon, 
$50. Information, 
676-8307 


Basic Real Estate 
Principles and 
Practices Review 
course, Saturdays 
and Wednesdays 
through August 23; 
CCEW, $290. 
Information, 
676-8307 


14-August 1 

The Reading Center 
offers a program for 
children ages 9-13, 
“Computer 
Adventure: A 
Bridge to 
Tomorrow.” Read 
from the best of 
science fiction 
literature and create 
a computer 
adventure on your 
“own” IBM-PC. 
Information, 
676-6286 


16 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
405, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


Legal Assistant 
Program 
Information 
Session, CCEW. 
Noon-1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-7095 


18 

Lotus 1-2-3 
Workshop II, a one- 
day workshop 
sponsored by the 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, CCEW. 
9-4 pm. $90. 
Information, 
676-8533 


24-31 

dBase III Intro 
Workshop, a two- 
day seminar 
sponsored by the 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, CCEW. 
6-9 pm. 
Information, 
676-8533 


26 
Law School 
Admission Test 


Review Course 
begins, CCEW. Five 
Saturdays, 9- 

3:30 pm. $230. 
Information, 
676-8307 


AUGUST 


1 

Lotus 1-2-3 
Workshop III, a 
one-day workshop 
sponsored by the 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, CCEW. 
9-4 pm. $90. 
Information, 
676-8533 


2 

Medical College 
Aptitude Test 
Review Course 
begins, CCEW. Five 
Saturdays, 9- 

3:30 pm. $210. 
Information, 
676-8307 


415 

The Reading Center 
offers a program for 
children grades 5-9 
in “Computers and 
Learning: Logo.” 
Information, 
676-6286 


5 

Public Relations 
Professional 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


6 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
405, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


a 

Management 
Certificate 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


9 

Engineer-in- 
Training 
Examination Review 
course begins, 
CCEW. Ten 
Saturdays, 9-1 pm. 
$250. Information, 
676-8307 


20 

Toastmasters, 
Picnic on GWU 
Quad, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information, 
Steven Schiff, 
296-8773 


Information 
Session, CCEW. 
Noon-1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-7095 


23 

dBase III Intro 
Workshop, a one- 
day workshop 
sponsored by the 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, CCEW. 
9-4 pm. $90. 
Information, 
676-8533 


SEPTEMBER 


35.17 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
405, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


4 

Management 
Certificate 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


9 

Public Relations 
Professional 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


23545 

Legal Assistant 
Program fall 
registration, 
CCEW. Noon- 
7 pm. Academic 
Center T409. 
Information, 
676-7095 


13 

“Preparing Winning 
Competitive 
Proposals for the 
1980s” (Workshop), 
9:30-4:30 pm. $55. 
Information, 
676-8065 


18 

Legal Assistant 
Program 
Information 
Session, CCEW. 
Noon-1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-7095 


25-Nov. 13 
Personal Financial 
Planning, CCEW. 
Thursdays, 7-10 pm. 
Information, 
676-7215 


OCTOBER 


1 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
405, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


7 

Public Relations 
Professional 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


9 

Management 
Certificate 
Programs, 
Information 
Briefing, noon- 
1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-8065 


15 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
403, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


21 

Career Night, 
Public Relations 
Professional 
Programs, 7-9 pm. 
Free. Reservations 


or information, 
676-8065 


23 

Legal Assistant 
Program 
Information 
Session, CCEW. 
Noon-1 pm. Free. 
Reservations or 
information, 
676-7095 


28 

Career Night, 
Management 
Certificate 
Programs, 7-9 pm. 
Free. Reservations 
or information, 
676-8065 


NOVEMBER 


5 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
405, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
(202) 676-6420 


JUNE 


20 

Cocktail Reception, 
6-7 pm 

Florida Bar Annual 
Meeting 

Marriott Orlando 
World Center 

Lake Buena Vista, 
Fla. 


21 

Breakfast, 

7:30-9 am 

State Bar of Texas 
Meridien Hotel 
Houston, Texas 


AUGUST 


12 

Breakfast, 
7:30-9 am 
American Bar 
Association 
Annual Meeting 
New York City 


23 
First-Year Brunch, 
10:30 am-1 pm 


(for incoming first 
year law students) 
Capital Hilton 
Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 


15 

Luncheon, 
noon-1:30 pm 

State Bar of 
California 

Annual Meeting 
Monterey Sheraton, 
Salon 

Monterey, Calif. 


OCTOBER 


11 

Breakfast, 

7-8:30 am 
Colorado Bar 
Association 
Broadmoor Hotel, 
Carlton Room 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information, 
676-4285 


SEPTEMBER 


5-6 

Volleyball (W) at 
University of 
Houston 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


6 
Soccer (M) at 
Catholic, 1 pm 


Soccer (W) at 
William and Mary, 
11 am 


9 

Volleyball (W) 
Virginia, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


10 

Soccer (M) 
Georgetown, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 3 pm 


11 
Tennis (W) UMBC, 
Haines Point, 3 pm 


13-14 

Volleyball (W) GW 
Invitational, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Soccer (W) at U. of 
Rochester 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


14 

Soccer (M) Old 
Dominion, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 1 pm 


17 
Soccer (M) at Navy, 
4pm 


18 

Tennis (W) at 
George Mason, 
3 pm 


19-20 

Volleyball (W) at 
NC State 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


20 

Soccer (M) 
Richmond, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 1 pm 


Soccer (W) 
Monmouth College, 
RFK Stadium 
Auxiliary Soccer 
Field, 3 pm 


Tennis (W) Rutgers, 
Haines Point, 1 pm 


23 
Volleyball (W) at 
American, 7 pm 


-24 
Soccer (W) at 
George Mason, 3 pm 


Soccer (M) George 
Mason, RFK 

Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 3 pm 


26 

Tennis (W) 
American, Haines 
Point, 2 pm 


26-27 

Volleyball (W) At 
Volunteer Classic, 
time TBA 


27 
Soccer (M) at West 
Virginia, 2 pm 


27-28 
Soccer (W) at U. of 
Maryland 


Tournament, time 


30 
Volleyball (W) at 
Loyola, 7 pm 


Soccer (M) at 
Howard, time TBA 


OCTOBER 


1 

Soccer (W) 
Catholic, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 3 pm 


3-5 

Tennis (W) at 
Eastern Collegiates, 
time TBA 


4 

Volleyball (W) Penn 
State, Smith Center, 
4pm 


45 

Soccer (W) at 
Randolph Macon 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


8 

Soccer (M) 
American, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 3 pm 


Volleyball (W) at 
Maryland, 7 pm 


10 

Volleyball (W) 
Temple, Smith 
Center, 7 pm 


10-11 

Tennis (W) at 
Tennis Life 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


11 

Volleyball (W) 
James Madison, 
Smith Center, 5 pm 


Soccer (M) at St. 
Joseph’s, 1 pm 


11-12 

Soccer (W) at 
W.A.GS.E. 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


13 

Volleyball (W) at 
Georgetown, 
8:30 pm 


Tennis (W) 
Georgetown, Haines 
Point, 2 pm 


Soccer (M) at 
Maryland, 3 pm 


17-18 

Tennis (W) at 
Salisbury 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


Volleyball (W) at 
Rutgers, 
Northeastern, time 
TBA 


18 

Soccer (W) 
Villanova, RFK 
Stadium Auxiliary 
Soccer Field, 1 pm 


Soccer (M) at 
Virginia Tech, 2 pm 


19 
Soccer (M) at 
Radford, 1 pm 


Please note that 
sports schedules 
sometimes change. 
For updated 
information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 
676-6751 (women). 


Alumni¢€alendar 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Summertime is traveling time, and the 


the following line-np/of trips scheduled 
in the months aliead. Brochures and ad- 
ditional information on all trips are 
available from Alumni House, 714 21st 
St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435. 


July 22-August 5—‘‘The Best of Eastern 
Europe and Yugoslavia” 

The tour begins in Prague—the City of a 
Hundred Spires. From Czechoslovakia 
it’s on to Hungary, where you'll visit 
Budapest and Lake Balaton, a renowned 
summer resort. Next is Yugoslavia, 
where you'll visit Zagreb, the colorful 
Croatian capital, and the Plitvice Lakes, 
called one of Europe’s most beautiful 
national parks. Finally you’ll travel to 
the Adriatic Coast and tour many sites, 
including Dubrovnik, the Pearl of the 
Adriatic. Tour cost is $2,199 per person, 
from Washington, D.C. (double occu- 
pancy), including round-trip airfare. 


September 6: 

Houston-area alumni reception for the 
GW Women’s Volleyball Team, to be 
held at the University of Houston 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Address Correction Requested 


GAA extends summer intoléarly fall with 


August 23-September 5—‘‘The Golden 
Ring of Russia’’ 

This trip features the medieval towns on 
the Moscow Canal and Upper Volga 
River, along with visits to Moscow and 
Leningrad. You will first arrive in 
Moscow and visit the Kremlin, Red 
Square, Lenin’s Mausoleum, and St. 
Basil’s Cathedral. Next, you will begin 
the Volga River Cruise and visit the old 
medieval towns of Zagvish, Rostov and 
Uglich. Then it’s a plane-ride to Lenin- 
grad, known as the Venice of the North, 
and an opportunity to experience the 
beauty of its French and Italian archi- 
tecture. You also will visit the Petrod- 
vorets, one of the most spectacular sum- 
mer residences of the Czars. The last 
stop is Copenhagen, where you will see 
the town’s historical development on 
your tours of the many palaces, castles 
and churches. Trip costs $2,725 per per- 
son from Washington, D.C. (double oc- 
cupancy), including round-trip airfare. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


October 4-17—“The Côtes Du Rhone 
Passage” 

What better starting point for a trip than 
Paris, where you will tour both the 
historic and the modern city. You will 
see such sites as Marais, Fontainebleau, 
the Left Bank and Notre Dame. Next 
you board the TGV Train for Lyon and 
embark on the Rhone River Cruise, with 
stops in Trevoux, Perougis, Vienne, 
Viviers and Avignon. At these stops you 
will visit such sites as Palais des Papes, 
home to seven popes, and Pont du Gard, 
the site of Roman aqueducts. Then it’s 
on to Cannes on the French Riviera, 
where you can relax on the beach or tour 
Monaco and Monte Carlo. Trip costs 
$2,950 per person from Washington, 
D.C. (double occupancy), including 
round-trip airfare. 
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